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O judge by the published statements on the fighting in Indonesia, 
T the only thing which is really clear about it is that nobody 
wants it. The Dutch 
and therefore presumably have 
Dr. Van Mook that they have 


authorities, who were the first to take action 
the right to speak first, said through 
made their present decision “ very 
reluctantly, and with great regret.” The most surprising thing about 
this statement is that it was felt to be necessary. For the Indonesian 
Republicans, the Prime Minister Dr. Sjarifuddin inside the country, 
and Dr. Sjarir who has slipped out of it under the noses of the 
Dutch, both appeal to the rest of the world to stop the bloodshed. 
So far as Dr. Sjarir is concerned, this fact also has its special signifi- 
cance in view of his previous réle as mediator between the Dutch and 
the Indonesian Cabinet. Despite the fact that he forfeited the office 
of Republican Prime Minister because the more extreme Indonesian 
elements disapproved of his willingness to compromise with the 
Dutch, he appeals now, not to the Dutch, but to India, Australia, 
the United States and the countries of Europe. The British Govern- 
ment has a large moral stake in this matter, in view of its persistent 
efforts at mediation, and the fact that the Linggadjati agreement, whose 
the Indonesians is said to have provoked the present 
was negotiated under British auspices. Its official 
plague o’ both your houses,” expressed in Foreign 


violation by 
Dutch action, 
reaction is “a 


Office English and accompanied by an offer of further mediation. 
It is only possible to quarrel with this attitude on the ground that 
it is unlikely to do any good now that matters have gone so far. 
Both sides have much to answer for. The Indonesians, by their 
inability or unwillingness to keep their more extreme elements from 
violence, by their food blockade on Medan, and by their refusal to 
come to any compromise on the composition and command of the 


police force—in short, by their general irresponsibility—would have 
stretched the nerves of the most stolid and patient negotiator. But 
there is nothing new in all this—nothing to justify the use of force 
four days before the Netherlands Parliament was to meet to con- 
sider the question. ‘The most that the Dutch authorities could do 
would be to fall back on a forbidden phrase to the effect that their 
patience was exhausted. In the meantime fighting goes on on a 








NEWS OF THE WEEK 


limited scale and, apparently, without any effective Indonesian 
resistance ; the issue is submitted to the United Nations ; and Austra- 
lian and some Dutch dockers express their opinion by refusing to 
handle supplies for the Dutch forces. The time for such direct 
expressions of opinion is not yet, but the time for a vigorous and 
impartial enquiry and settlement has come. The hope that this time 
the Security Council will succeed in doing its duty has become so 
monotonous that Mr. Bevin, in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, was reluctant even to express it. 


Vendetta in Burma 


The Burmese Government has acted with exemplary speed and 
firmness, and there is no reason to believe that the situation is other 
than well in hand. Nonetheless the murders last week-end serve as 
a reminder that, however smooth things appear to be on the surface, 
underneath there are still powerful currents which need watching. 
U Aung San was criticised for his dictatorial methods, but events 
have proved that during this difficult transitional period a strong 
hand is necessary not only to deal with the menace of dacoity but 
also with labour which at one time seemed to be getting completely 
out of hand. Meanwhile the reasons for the outrage are still a matter 
of surmise. Although the murder of prominent members of a 
Government is nearly always associated with a coup d’état, in this 
instance there is no evidence so far that anything more was planned 
than an act of political vendetta or the elimination of unwelcome 
political rivals. Possibly the trials of those accused will throw further 
light on motives at present only to be guessed at. Meanwhile it is 
improbable that the assassinations will have any effect in hindering 
Burma’s progress in the framing of her new constitution and her 
adoption of independence. The new head of a Government remark- 
able for its youth is the experienced Vice-President of the A.F.P.F.L., 
and the balance of the parties, among whom the Soeialists are in a 
majority, has not been upset. It is still too soon to say with confi- 
dence that Burma has been ableto absorb without too great a shock 
this latest outrage in a country accustomed to rule at the point of a 
pistol, but the signs are not discouraging. 
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artial Discrimination 

That clause of the Anglo-American loan agreement which forbids 
the United Kingdom Government to administer quantitative import 
restrictions in a discriminatory manner, and which therefore prevents 
this country from replacing dollar imports for which she is unable to 
pay with imports from other countries for which she is able to pay, is 
likely to be avoided—by a legal fiction. The clause is to be applied 
as if the United Kingdom and the Colonies were one unit. Conse- 
quently, if the United Kingdom wishes to reduce its imports of 
American tobacco and to increase its imports of tobacco from the 
Colonies, it may do so, on the condition that it pretends that the 
imports from the Coloni*s are not imports at all, but mere domestic 
transfers within a national unit—like a movement of goods between 
Manchester and London. It only remains to say, in order to com- 
plete this picture of a commercial madhouse, that similar arrangements 
with the Dominions are not to be permitted. The ostensible reason 
for this is that the terms of the agreement could not be twisted to 
admit of such an arrangement, but a rather more plausible reason 
is that Mr. Will Clayton, during his visit to London to discuss this 
matter, said that he would not agree to bring the Dominions into 
it. It is said that some such re!sxation of the terms of the financial 
agreement will have to take plac: in order to implement the Marshall 
proposals, since an agreement between the European countries and 
the United States is ipso facto discriminatory against the rest of the 
world, and the clause which already makes an exception in the case 
of war-devastated countries is not quite elastic enough to meet the 
situation. It is also said that this will have to be done very carefully, 
because Congress is touchy about anv foreign aid at all and might 
not understand. All this is probably true. In fact, there is no end 
to the nonsense and confusion which may arise out of the curious 


American concept of non-discrimination. But no doubt it is too 
much to hope that Article IX of the loan agreement, which 


enshrines it, will be scrapped as it deserves to be, and its place taken 
by a clause saying that, if there must be some overriding test of trade 
arrangements, let it be the contribution which they make to the 
moaster from the wilderness of 


prosperity of the world—not a 
of non-discriminanon. 


American commercial law like th: “ principle ” 
Lords’ Amendments 

Wednesday’s long proceedings in the Commons on the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Transport Bill, and Lord Llewellin’s interest- 
ing speech in the Lords on Thursday on the Third Reading of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill, have naturally focused attention 
on the work of the Lords as a revising Chamber. In the case of 
these two Bills the Lords were in a peculiar position, because they 
were’ in a sense supplementing discussion in the Commons twice 
curtailed by the operation of the guillotine both in Committee and 
Most people would also say that these circumstances 
impose a peculiar duty on the Lords to give to these Bills an 
especially close scrutiny. The result of their so doing was to 
incorporate in the Bills a large number of amendments, some agreed 
to—or even moved—by the Government, but others carried in the 
teeth of their opposition. On the Transport Bill ten of the amend- 
ments considered by the Commons were the result of Government 
four Government defeats in the Lords 


Report Stages. 


defeats in the Lords, while 
on the Town and Country Planning Bill will have to be considered in 
the Commons before the rising of Parliament. Of course, it would 
be too much to expect a Government majority in the Commons to 
accept all the amendments imposed 9 a Government minority in 
the Lords, and Wednesday’s debate on the Transport Bill showed a 
Government determination in the main to stand on their original 
proposals. But a scrutiny of the poiats on which the Government 
were defeated in both Bills in the House of Lords shows, at any rate, 
that they were points of substance and principle, and, in the case of 
some of them, such as the relationship between the Minister and the 
Transport Corhmission, points of principle of general importance in 
nationalised industry. Apart from these controversial issues, how- 
ever, the majority of the amendments made in the Lords—and there 
were no fewer than 233 down for discussion on the Transport Bill 
on Wednesday—commanded the assent of the 


in the Commons 
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Government, as being improvements in the Bills. This beg s0, it 
seems that the Lords can afford to hold their heads high even in the 
face of such attacks as Mr. Bevan’s at Morpeth, and can claim the 
right to be considered as an industrious and useful revising Chamber. 


Dollars or News ? 

The debate which Mr. Clement Davies succeeded in forcing on 
the newsprint question elicited from the Government no sort of 
convincing defence of its latest attack on the Press. No one seriously 
believes that Ministers are deliberately out to stifle criticism, but the 
appointment of the totally unnecessary Royal Commission on the 
Press last autumn, followed by a total suppression of al] weekly 
journals a few months later, followed by this new and quite indefen- 
sible cut in the raw material of newspapers, does at least argue a 
certain congenital hostility to the Press generally on the part of the 
present Government. A saving of even £2,000,000 out of a total trade 
deficit of over £400,000,000 might be worth while if no account were 
taken of the price to be paid. Possibly Sir Stafford Cripps himseli 
does not realise what it means for daily papers whose average size 
before the war was over twenty pages to be reduced from the present 
six pages to four. The inevitable result is that information that the 
public ought to have, and has a right to demand, will be denied it by 
the fiat of the Board of Trade. That is a much more serious matter 
than has yet been fully realised ; the saving of £2,000,000 worth of 
dollars will be very dearly bought indeed. Equally serious, if not 
more so, is Sir Stafford Cripps’s statement on another aspect of the 
cut. Asked whether the supply that was being reduced had not been 
contracted for on the basis of a definite Government statement that 
the necessary dollars would be available, the President of the Board 
of Trade replied, “ There was a statement that dollars would be 
available, and had the circumstances been different they would have 
been.” This unilateral variation of a firm contract is incredible 
Dollars, of course, aze available, hundreds of millions of them. But 
the Government prefers to use them for other purposes, such as films 


National Parks 


It is to be hoped that the Government will waste no further time 
before translating the recommendations of the Hobhouse Report on 
National Parks (Cmd. 7121) into action. For too long already, during 
a period when the country was mostly much better equipped than 
now to initiate legislation and authorise the necessary expenditure, 
the matter has been the subject of public debate, while the areas in 
question have suffered from a steady diminishing of irreplaceable 
assets. Twelve areas are at present ear-marked for classification as 
parks, and it is recommended that a further fifty-two areas be con- 
served under a much looser system. of control. A great deal of the 
Report is concerned with technical questions of administration and 
organisation, and the thoroughness of these recommendations com- 
mands respect. If the Report comes—through no fault of its 
sponsors—too late, it can quite certainly not be criticised on the 
ground of being too little. On the other hand the most vital question 
of all has not been squarely faced. Easily the greatest danger which 
threatens the success of the scheme lies in various Government 
Departments who have in the past demonstrated to everyone’s dis- 
satisfaction their ability to override regulations framed for the public 
good. The Service Departments’ use of training areas is an obvious 
instance. The committee clearly recognise this danger, and yet they 
shy away from drawing the obvious conclusion. Legislation must 
be passed at once designed to safeguard the proposed parks from any 
further departmental interference. 


The Territorial Army 

It was perhaps symbolic of the traditional Cinderella status of 
the Territorial Army that it was accorded only the rump of Monday’s 
House of Commons debate after the question of the currency losses 
in Germany had stolen such limelight as our rationed newsprnt 
allows. Nevertheless, in some respects the occasion marked a siep 
forward in the long and disinterested struggle of the Territorial 
Army for status real as well as nominal, not least because there was 
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no obstruction of the efforts of the Territorial Army and no ques- 
tioning of the good intentions and civic propriety of those who join 
it, All this was to the good, as was the announcement made by 
Mr. Bellenger, on behalf of the Prime Minister, in regard to time 
spent in annual training at Territorial camps. If it can be so 
devised that men do not lose anything of their annual holiday by 
reason of attending annual camps, one of the main obstructions to 
pre-war recruiting for the T.A. will have been overcome. The 
other two chief obstacles were the inadequacy of equipment and 
the effect of widespread and persistent denigration of the principle 
of voluntary preparedness. The first of these two obstacles is 
primarily for the Government to overcome. The position in the 
public mind, on the other hand, of voluntary preparedness in general, 
and of the Territorial Army in particular, is one in which the Govern- 
ment can give a lead, but in which the public have at least an equal 
obligation. Men will join the Territorial Army if it is obviously a 
going concern, high in public repute. If it is ever allowed to resume 
the Cinderella status of pre-war years it will have to rely once more 
on the enthusiastic few: 


Cafe Wages and Tips 

The report of the Catering Wages Commission on tips for workers 
in unlicensed places of refreshment, issued at the end of last week, 
gave the only possible answer to a difficult problem. The catering 
trade, with its many different types of business, has until recently 
defied any kind of standardisation ; and it was only in 1943, when 
Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour, was attempting to improve condi- 
tions for workers in unorganised trades, that the Catering Wages Act 
was passed. Since then the somewhat elaborately named Unlicensed 
Place of Refreshment Wages Board has been working out a scale of 
minimum wages—a scale to come into force on August 11th—and 
the obvious question has arisen: Should tips be taken into account? 
Last May the Board requested the Commission to consider this 
problem, and the unanimous reply of both employers’ and workers’ 
representatives is that tips must be ignored in the fixing of wages. 
This is sensible, but now, if the public continues to tip, this new 
standardisation will aggravate differences of income—particularly 
between waiting and kitchen staff. In an appendix further discussion 
of this problem is suggested, with as fair as possible a distribution 
of tips between workers in the meantime. The Commission thinks 
that “tipping can never be wholly eliminated,” but it suggests that 
if the public is made aware that minimum rates of pay have been 
established it will tip less. Actually minimum rates in the industry 
have not been fixed particularly high ; for men in London they vary 
from £4 to £6 5s., and women and workers in the provinces get 
less. But in any case tipping is completely out of place with stan- 
dardised rate systems. 


Right of Entry to Buses 

It is good to find that, amidst the press of varied problems com- 
peting for Parliamentary attention, an M.P. has seen fit to ask for 
elucidation as to the respective rights of conductor and intending 
passenger when the latter seeks to board a bus. The position, he 
was informed by the Minister of Transport, is that the regulation 
allows carriage of a limited number of standing passengers at certain 
times ; but it is permissive and it is for the operators to decide how 
far they will take advantage of it. This is scarcely good enough, 
since the tendency is obviously for conductors to play for safety, and 
to insure themselves against infringement of the regulations laying 
down a maximum of standing passengers by carrying an incomplete 
load and leaving some unfortunates in the queues at the bus-stops. 
It may be that the remedy is, as suggested by another M.P., to 
amend the regulations so as to make it clear that members of the 
public have a right to board a bus until the permitted number of 
standing passengers has been reached. In any event, the problem 
isa real one of which thousands of people have plentiful and painful 
experience, especially in London and the big cities, where the friendly 
intimacy of country bus-routes is unfortunately impossible. It is the 
problem of the unorganised consumer using a public monopoly, and 
is therefore one to which the Government owes especial attention. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is perhaps appropriate that this column should take a backward 

glance over the week-end at the Adjournment Debate which 
Mr. Clement Davies succeeded in initiating on newsprint. It was, 
for no very obvious or logical reason, a feverish affair, this short 
debate, and wore an angry and rather unbecoming flush during most 
of its short and heciic existence. After the opening speeches of 
Mr. Davies, Sir Stafford and Mr, Eden, the debate became the 
special preserve of journalists, to the evident disappointment of 
Mr. Skeffington-Lodge, whose zeal in the cause of newsprint perhaps 
entitles him to the status of honorary journalist. There were lively 
contributions from Mr. Wilson Harris, Mr. Baxter and Mr. Mallalieu, 
while Sir Alan Herbert directed a powerful onslaught on the attitude 
of the Government. There was some doubt as to whether the 
presenc: of Mr. Bevan on the Treasury Bench during the later stages 
of the debate indicated that the House was to have the pleasure of 
a reply from him, though the cognoscenti realised that his look of 
disdainful indifference to the proceedings made it very probable. 
And so it was. Mr. Bevan appeared to have very little to say, but 
he said it fortissimo. 

+ * * + 


Monday was a divided day in the House, with the Curious Affair 
of the Loss of £59 Million choosing, like Mary of old, the better 
part. The attack on Mr. Bellenger’s administration was opened 
temperately but effectively by Mr. Grimston and Mr. Hollis, and he 
conducted his defence in person. Mr. Bellenger addressed himself to 
his task with evident sincerity end a desire to be frank, but with a 
curious lack of skill on the part of one who has a considerable reputa- 
tion as a Parliamentarian. There followed a powerful forensic speech 
by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe in what the House felt was the best 
Nuremberg manner ; but perhaps the most interesting speech of the 
day came from Colonel Hamilton with his intriguing suggestion that 
“most of it is an internal transfer of money. All of us as taxpayers 
are a little poorer ; perhaps hundreds of thousands of soldiers are 
a bit richer.” This “ old soldier” argument drew from Mr. Beswick 
the comment that it is an exactly similar transfer of property when 
a burglar gets away with the property of a citizen, 

* * * * 


The debate on the Territorial Army could hardly hope to provide 
the excitements of a debate on deals in currency. But for the faith- 
ful few there was a good deal of solid and constructive argument in 
the short time which remained. Brigadier Head, a Regular officer 
of distinction, led off for the Opposition in a well-balanced speech. 
It was, however, perhaps a pity that even so good a speech 
had to occupy thirty-two minutes out of the 148 available to the 
whole House. Mr. Rees-Williams followed with denunciation of 
“pansy” methods of recruiting and “pansy” dishes, such as 
asparagus. This interested me not a little, as, in spite of Territorial 
life in many ranks in the arms of the service, I can never remember 
being offered such “ pansy ” and acceptable fare. Colonel Bromley- 
Davenport and Mr. Shephard both did well, and Mr. Oliver Stanley 
in his quieter vein was very effective. Mr. Bellenger not unnaturally 
gave the impression of being a little tired after his labours of the 
afternoon ; but he was in better form, and his speech on the whole 
found acceptance in a harmonious House. ; 


* * = * 


Wednesday’s main business on the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Transport Bill was preceded by a characteristically effective display 
at Question Time by Mr. Bevin and by a more than ordinarily 
rigorous attitude by Mr. Creech Jones. The Transport Bill was 
then debated mainly as a contest between the Ministers and the 
Opposition regulars, led by Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. There were, 
however, variations as in the debate on the question as to whether 
the Minister or the Transport Commission should appoint the exec t- 
tives, which led to some lively sword-play between those keen Parlia- 


mentary blades, Mr. Bevan and Mr. Henry Strauss. 
D. C. W.-S. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 


T Morpeth in Northumberland last Saturday 50,000 miners 

and their families, attending a gigantic gala, picnic and band 
contest, paused to listen while three Cabinet Ministers and the 
secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers gave them their 
views on the economic situation. There was something symbolic 
about this mixing of summer revels with wintry forebodings. The 
fact is that, if a majority of the British people could be brought to 
follow the example of the miners of the Northumberland district 
(whose production record, incidentally, gives them a high place 
among the coal-mining regions) and to consider at this season the 
possible course of economic events next winter, there would at 
least be a chance that the worst would not happen. The outlook 
is anything but encouraging, but provided that it is sufficiently 
clearly seen it may have a galvanising effect. There is hardly a 
point of the economic compass at which the prospect pleases ; and 
points as various as coal, exports, American aid, national planning 
and the chances of a trade recession have all come under review 
during the past week. Anyone who feels confident that a single 
item on this list can be put to rights in six months—that is, in time 
to avert another major breakdown next February—should perhaps 
consider the chance that in not one but all of these fields we shall 
be clear of danger by then, for any one of these matters could 
upset the apple-cart. 

The effort which a solution, or even the beginning of a solution, 
implies must be made now. Last winter’s experience at least drove 
home the lesson that merely to hope for the best is to accentuate 
the worst. Foresight there must be, and above all there must be 
foresight about coal. It is therefore a little surprising that it should 
have been left to the Communist Mr. Arthur Horner to point out 
that our requirements for 1947 will not be met. Now all Mr. 
Horner’s remedies for the coal shortage are wrong and dangerous. 
Subordination of individual liberty to a plan on the Russian model, 
more and ever more “ inducements ” to the miners to do a day’s 
work, more and more recruits drawn from the country’s inadequate 
man-power resources to fill the inexcusable gap left by voluntary 
absentees—if the object were to upset the balance of industry and 
accelerate economic breakdown, such measures as these could 
hardly be better chosen. Mr. Horner knows as well as anybody that 
the only solution to the immediate difficulty is that the existing 
mining labour force should work harder and more regularly. 

Yet if he reaches the wrong conclusions he starts from the 
right point—the probable total production of coal in 1947. 
The aim is a production of 200,000,000 tons this year. Produc- 
tion in the first six months of the year was some 98,000,000 tons, 
Consequently, an output of 102,000,000 tons in the second six 
months does not sound unattainable. But the chances of reaching it 
are such that Mr. Shinwell is silent and Mr. Horner says that there 
will be a deficit of 5,000,000 tons. Recruitment, after its recent 
spurt, is falling off and is now barely sufficient to build up the 
required force of 730,000 men by the end of the year ; absentee- 
ism is rising ; the holiday season is by no means over ; and the 
increased weekly production forecast for the autumn is likely to be 
handicapped by a shortage of railway wagons, In short, relatively 
narrow as the gap may seem, it will not be closed except by a 
greater effort by the miners than scems likely at the moment. 

It has been said over and over again, and proved by bitter 
experience, that if coal fails all fails. First and most obviously 
exports fail, Mr. Bevin has twice pointed out during the past week 
the enormous effect which direct exports of a few thousand tons 
of coal could have. In practice we shall import several thousand 
tons, at a very high price, from the United States. Indirectly, 
exports depend on coal production too, and there is a sense in 


which 1947 exports have failed already. Here the figures leave little 
room even for hope. The aim is a volume of exports 40 per cent, 
above the 1938 level by the end of the year. At the end of 1946 
exports were already 11 per cent. above pre-war, and the out- 
look seemed good. But that was before the February crisis. § 
far exports have managed to stagger back to 107 per cent. of the 
pre-war volume, The fact that in June exports in money terms 
were the highest for any month since the war is neither here nor 
there. The right measure is quite clearly not value but volume, 
and in volume terms exports are still below the level of the fourth 
quarter of 1946, and the chances of their rising to 140 per cent, of 
pre-war by the end of this year are remote. Why should it be left 
to the statisticians to unearth that fact from beneath a pile of 
complacent verbiage? What has, say, Mr. Herbert Morrison to 
lose by proclaiming it from the convenient ‘thousetop of his weekly 
Press conference? 

Perhaps Mr. Morrison in London, and the Ministers at Morpeth. 
felt that too stern a comparison between fleeting present joys and 
solid future hardships would do no good. Perhaps they feel that 
2 little gentle encouragement along the uphill road is better than 
a word picture of disaster to come. And perhaps they are right, 
since the main danger to Britain is not so much a sudden catas- 
trophe, to be averted by a spasmodic effort, as an inexorable slide 
into poverty, to be arrested only by years of hard work—a prospect 
containing few dramatic possibilities. Nevertheless, if Cabinet 
Ministers cannot take the responsibility for pointing to the black- 
ness of the economic outlook, somebody must. Such is the dislike 
of the public for meeting trouble half-way that it might otherwise 
be forgotten at this critical moment. And the gloomiest prophet 
can steel himself with the reflection that, even had he possessed 
the tongue of Jeremiah, he might not, at this time last year, have 
been able to convince the multitudes of the magnitude of the 
disaster which was to overtake them six months later. Today 
Jeremiah could hardly go wrong. The coal situation is bad. Even 
if the improbable production of 200,000,000 tons is reached—or 
the impossible 220,000,000 tons for that matter—it would sti! 
not be very good. The export prospect is very bad. The difficulty 
of selling abroad becomes greater every day ; the 1947 target of 
140 per cent. of the 1938 volume is scarcely visible ; and the further 
objective of 175 per cent, (said by the experts of PEP to be too 
low) is quite out of sight. American aid, which really could make 
all the difference and still represents the main hope in a gloomy 
scene, is tied ever more closely to the Marshall plan, which is 
steadily emerging not as a wide promise but a set of very hard 
conditions without which no aid will be given. 

The main condition is that the countries of Europe shall plan 
jointly. That seems to imply that they shall also plan severally. 
and invites the question—has Britain a plan? We have an 
Economic Planning Board, and the beginnings of a staff to assist 
it. On Monday the Board received the instructions of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, But this in itself is not planning. Indeed it is difficult 
to say what it is, so vague were the Lord President’s remarks about 
a “ General Staff” and a “ background picture.” It is possible— 
indeed so far as Congress is concerned it is very likely—that 
American ideas about European planning do not go beyond an 
agreed list of requirements and priorities. That will be difficult 
enough to get in all conscience, but it will probably be more easily 
obtained than a precise statement of how the British Government 
intends to allocate the national resources in the next few years. 
But it is of little comfort to the British people to know, or even 
to suspect, that their Government’s talk about planning is just talk. 

Even an inspection of the traditionz! auguries of free enterprise 
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conveys no comfort. Several of the phenomena which used to be 
jssociated with a business recession are present. There is a drop 
in the demand for some types of consumer goods (bocks for 
instance), a slight abatement in the spendthrift fervour of house- 
hunters, rumours from the holiday resorts that there is still room 
for a few more visitors, and a certain souring of the market con- 
ditions in which a cheap money policy is possible. It is true that 
this can hardly mean a slump of the old-fashioned kind. But the 
history of trade-cycles shows that no recession is quite like another, 
and we may yet find in Britain that there are worse depressions 
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than those mainly induced by monetary factors. It is already 
hinted that the coal shortage of the coming winter may be relieved, 
in the least acceptable of all ways, by the difficulty which some 
manufacturers wili have in meeting their requirements of other 
raw materials. That would mean unemployment or under- 
employment of our human resources—the worst disaster that can 
befall British economy, dependent as it is on the skil! of the people. 
If we avert that danger next winter there will be hope for us. But 
the effort must begin now, grimly and against the grain, in the dog- 
days and doldrums of summer. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


and the widespread disappointment caused last week by Janus’s 
announcement that he was going away on holiday may in some cases 
have been modified by hopeful, or at any rate curious, speculations 
about his deputy. Well, it all depends what you hoped for. There 
may be—and I very much hope there are—readers who have long 
cherished (scarcely daring to avow it) the wish that A Spectator’s 
Notebook would one day be contributed by a writer who, having 
been rolled on by a heavy-weight hunter, has spent the last four 
weeks in a nursing-home and is immobilised in the depths of the 
country. Such readers are in luck; I think, as a matter of fact, that 
they are really luckier than they deserve-to be. 

With the rest of you, it is the other way round. 

* * * * 

It is my good fortune that scme 30 years have elapsed since I last 
spent any length of time in bed, and during this period many new 
things which affect the well-being of the patient have been invented. 
Among these is wireless broadcasting. I feel grateful to the B.B.C. 
for the solace and distraction with which they provided me between 
06.30 and 23.00 hours every day; but I do not, somehow, feel as 
grateful as I should. One of the things which builds up sales- 
resistance in the round-the-clock (as opposed to the peak-hour) 
listener is the amount of advertising he has to put up with. It is 
not, needless to say, the strident, uninhibited commercial advertising 
that you get on the American radio ; it is the polite, the often almost 
deprecatory, drip-drip-drip of the Home Service and the Light Pro- 
gramme advertising their own wares. “... And that romantic 
signature-tune once more introduces half an hour’s dance-music by 
Groppi Testudo and his Stinkpots! ” cries a cultured voice with 
more or less of enthusiasm. Then Groppi himself comes to the 
microphone to say how glad he and the boys are to be back with 
us; then we get the build-up for the first number he is going to 
play, then the identity of the vocalist (as he or she is lyrically called) 
is revealed, and finally the Stinkpots swing into action. Personally, 
I like the noise they make, and I do not particularly mind hearing 
the same tune played six times every day in a seven-day week, which 
I reckon is about the average incidence of (say) People Will Say 
We’re in Love on the round-the-clock listener. But after a while this 
undercurrent of back-scratching and mild ballyhoo, this framework 
of mutual admiration in which a high proportion of the day’s features 
are set, produces—in me, at any rate—a slight feeling of revulsion. 
Too often it takes what can only be described as an incestuous form— 
parodies by one well-known feature of another well-known feature, 
jokes by one B.B.C. personality about another B.B.C. personality, in 
the cosy but illiberal tradition of the School Magazine. But I suppose 
this sert of thing is difficult to avoid, and perhaps the majority of 
listeners would not like the B.B.C. to avoid it. 

o * * * 

“TI have been given,” writes an old friend who on August 15th 
will cease to represent the King-Emperor in an ancient but compara- 
tively little-known Indian State, “eight weeks in which to sort out, 
burn or otherwise dispose of 12,000 files dating back from 1835. The 
inevitable result is that much that is of interest and value will go 
down the drain. . . . This doesn’t seem to make sense.” As I read 
these words I remembered, though nor as clearly as I could have 
the staid and rather lugubrious photographs of the lonely 


gears rte I know, are potentially figures of romance, 





wished, 


Englishmen who had compiled, in a century, this great mass of 
paperasserie ; they hung outside the billiard-room in the Residency, 
their whiskers diminishing in luxuriance as you passed along the line. 
Year after year they had written their despatches, holding—single- 
handed—the mirror up to the slow, tortuous, occasionally violent life 
of an Asiatic community of some two million souls. Much of what 
they wrote must have been very tedious, and some of it was probably 
unsound. But for each of them his dury must have assumed at times 
that urgent and hypnotic importance which it commonly does when 
men are completely on their own, and among those 12,000 files 
there must be many papers which art the time seemed to their authors 
—and sometimes to their remote superiors as well—to have a capital 
significance. It is not easy to feel sentimental about files ; but con- 
tinuity of service must always compel a certain respect and it seems 
a pity that the archives in which it is enshrined should have to be 
liquidated brusquely. I suppose the same sort of thing is 


happening all over India. 
+ * * * 


so 


From the same correspondent I hear that no Briton returning 
from India to this country is allowed to bring with him more than 
one bottle of whisky. Though I would not for a moment suggest 
that Whitehall is incapable of orig.nating this unpopular and—as 
far as one can see—asinine restriction, it sounds rather more like a 
ukase from Delhi. At one stage in the recent war the Government 
of India issued regulations prescribing what articles civilians leaving 
India could take home with them to their war-scarred Mectherland. 
Of those who were distressed to find themselves limited to one (1) 
pair of spectacles comparatively few, I fear, were consoled by the 
simultaneous discovery that they were allowed up to two dozen 
polo-sticks each. 

* 7 * * 

For some season I am haunted by a vivid but of course quite 
chimerical vision of the first meeting of the Economic Planning 
Board, which was addressed early this week by Mr. Herbert Morrison. 
I see them arrive—the leaders of industry in their great black cars, 
the pure economists shambling up—désorientés but gaine—from the 
nearest bus-stop, one or two of the more advanced thinkers landing 
by heliccpter in a nearby square. They take their places. They 
refrain, like Cabinet Ministers, from smoking. A subdued, a con- 
secrated light shines upon their bulging crania, their firm and tecano- 
logical jaws. Here the tapping of a slide-rule, there the rustle of 
blue-prints, betrays the painful yet devoted expectancy in which they 
wait for guidance. Soon it is being given to them, .. . It is im- 
possible, Mr. Morrison tells them, to plan in a void. Ail zood 
staffs must work as a team Short-term planning and long- 
term planning are closely linked. We must know where we 
are today, and be satisfied about it before we pass on to long-term 
thinking. We are faced with several pressing problems which 
require our attention at once. The long-term plan will also 
be of the greatest importance. ' 

It is at this point that the vision blurs, becomes mossy at the 
edges, begins to dissolve. As the historic‘gathering breaks up, and 
the giant intellects, the saviours of their country, file out into the 
urgent, purposeful yet somehow meaningless roar of the London 
traffic, I cannot read clearly the expressions on their faces. They 
just look rather blank, and then they disappear. STRIX. 
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RETREAT TO MOSCOW 


By G. B. 


HE refusal of the Soviet Government to take part in the Con- 

ference of European Economic Co-operation which took place 
in Paris earlier this month makes it clear that the Kremlin has now 
fallen back upon its pre-war policy of non-co-dperation with the 
Western World. There is, of course, something more in this policy 
than the mere doctrine of Communist purity. It is true that it is 
clothed in Communist terminology and is guided largely by con- 
siderations of party tactics, but it is also inspired by the old Slav 
suspicions of the Western world, suspicions that are endemic in 
Russian history. It is this baffling mixture of Communist principles 
with ancient Slav prejudices that makes it so difficult to forecast the 
future of Soviet foreign policy with any accuracy. 

Curiously enough, rumours have been in circulation for some time 
that Soviet foreign policy was moving in the opposite direction, 
towards cleser co-operation with the West, and that M. Molotov’s 
notorious negatives would soon give place to an occasional and 
very welcome affirmative. Hs willingness to attend the three-power 
conference in Paris late in June lent colour to this view. So some 
European Governments were obviously surprised and disconcerted 
when M. Molotov finally broke away from this conference. We now 
know that it was not only the Western Governments that were 
surprised ; some of the Governments of Eastern Europe were also 
caught off their guard. When Polish Cabinet Ministers met members 
of the Czechoslovak Government in Prague late in June they agreed 
among themselves that it was in their interest to take part in any 
arrangements that might be made for working out the Marshall 
programme. But on their return to Warsaw the news from Moscow 
led the Poles to change their minds. Fortunately for their prestige 
they had not committed themselves in public as the Czechs had 
done. So an ignominious retreat, in full view of the gallery, was 
not forced upon them as it was forced upon the Czechs. 

The Yugoslavs were also very interested in the Marshall pro- 
gramme, and their Ambassador in Paris told M. Bidault that his 
Government wished to be associated with it. It was not until some 
ten days later that M. Simic, the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, found 
it expedient to discuss the Marshall speech in studiously offensive 
terms when he received the French and British Ambassadors for a 
joint interview. So the Soviet Government’s decision to slam the 
door was obviously a very sudden one, taken in the face of a sudden 
and unexpected threat. I have already explained (in The Spectator 
of July 18th, 1947, p. 71) the nature of this threat—the threat to 
the Soviet economic system in Eastern Europe—and I do not want 
to discuss it here. What I wish to examine is the Kremlin’s return 
to its policy of non-co-operation. There have been many signs 
during the past year or so that the Kremlin was moving in that 
direction. What the Marshal] speech has done has been to bring 
the whole thing out into the open and to precipitate events. 

At home the ground has been prepared for a considerable time. 
All the patriotic propaganda of the war years has been switched off. 
The whole emphasis now is upon the lonely Socialist State fighting 
for survival in a world of capitalists. The generals whose pictures 
used to figure so prominently on hoardings, and who were so often 
photographed with such well-known members of the Politbureau as 
Molotov, Beria and Mikoyan as if they were their equals, have now 
been pushed into the background. When the decorations were put 
up for the May Day celebrations in Moscow this year there were 
plenty of pictures of Stalin and Molotov and the other senior party 
members, but none of the generals whose names were once house- 
hold words. The Politbureau itself—the supreme organ of executive 
authority—does not include a single soldier of consequence, in 
spite of the brilliant achievements of the Red Army during the war. 
It is true that its membership includes Marshal Voroshilov. But 
his reputation as a soldier is insignificant; he held no important 
command during the war; and he is there as Stalin’s friend rather 
than as a Marshal. After all, he drove Stalin’s car in those uncertain 
days when the purge was on—in those days when Stalin trusted 
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no one except a. small inner ring of intimate friends. There jg 
another Marshal in the Politbureau—Bulganin, the Minister of 
Defemce—but he is not a soldier, although he has a military title. He 
is among the most ‘influential of party members. 

The whole propaganda machine, in short, is now « ncentrating 
upon party purity, and has little time for the great military heroes 
of the patriotic war. There are regular appeals to party discipline, 
and reminders to the honest Bolshevik of the important responsj- 
bilities that rest upon his shoulders. The impression that all this 
makes upon the observer is that the Soviet leaders are going back 
to fundamental party principles. The same s:gns can be seen jn 
the Soviet Government’s relations with the outside world. Since the 
Potsdam Agreement in 1945 they have become increasingly strained, 
There is an evident will to non-co-operation. Communist disruptive 
tactics, which apparently ceased when Stalin so dramatically dis- 
solved the Comintern as a concession to President Roosevelt, have 
been resumed. Leading officials in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
who have been much in contact with foreigners, and who had suc- 
ceeded in establishing friendly relations with members of the 
diplomatic corps in Moscow, have been removed from office, 
Litvinov went some time ago on the ground of age. Maisky has 
faded from view without any ostensible reason. A short time ago 
Dekanozov was relieved from office on the grounds of ill-health. He 
was the last of that circle of Deputy Foreign Ministers who had 
succeeded in maintaining fairly good contacts with foreign friends, 
Apart from Vishinsky, who remains in office as Molotov’s principal 
assistant, all the Deputy Foreign Ministers are now new men with 
no friends among the diplomatic colony. 

Most striking of all is the decision of the party leaders to make 
an all-out attack upon Socialist leaders in Europe. It is clear that 
the Kremlin has abandoned the tactics of co-operation with the 
Socialist Party—or at least with what Moscow calls the Right wing 
of the Socialist Party—and is now openly bent upon its destruction. 
An article published by Pravda early in June, and later broadcast in 
a number of languages by Moscow Radio, makes that quite clear 
The Executive Committee of the Labour Party is said to be at “ the 
centre of a separatist activity which aims at splitting the working-class 
movement ” and to be moving “towards an open struggle against 
the party of the working class—the Communist Party.” Among the 
Socialist leaders singled out for attack are Professor Laski in the 
United Kingdom, Léon Blum in France, de Brouckere in Belgium, 
Tranmael in Norway, the followers of the late Stauning in Denmark, 
Schumacher in Germany and Saragat in Italy. “In a number of 
countries,” says Pravda, “the Right-wing Social Democrats have 
already inflicted grievous damage to the cause of the Labour classes 
and democracy.” 

This article brings us back to the old familiar ground—right back 
to the days when Stalin was fighting the Right deviationists in the 
Communist Party. The emphasis then was perhaps a little different— 
he was excommunicating these members of the Communist Party 
who were flirting with the Socialists—but the principle was the same. 
Speaking on October 19th, 1928, he said: “A victory of the Right 
deviation in the Communist Party in capitalist countries would mean 
the ideological collapse of the Communist Parties and an enormous 
accession of strength to Social Democracy. And what does an 
enormous accession of strength to Social Democracy mean? It 
means the strengthening and consolidation of capitalism, for Social 
Democracy is the main prop of capitalism in the working class. 
Hence a victory of the Right deviation in the Communist Parties in 
capitalist countries would add to the conditions necessary for the 
preservation of capitalism.” The emphasis, I repeat, is a little 
different, but the aim is the same. What is happening today is that 
all the memory of three-Power co-operation in the war is beng 
systematically wiped out, at home as well as abroad, and Communist 
principles mixed with Slav suspicions are again in the ascendant— 
regardless of consequences. 
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REALITIES IN EGYPT 


By OWEN TWEEDY 
OST-WAR problems—international or domestic—are today a 
common heritage all the world over. The international variety 
_with its wider implications—is more or less adequately ventilated 
in the Press of the world ; but domestic problems, with their localised 
and parochial issues, are less known outside the country where they 
And yet the repercussions of these domestic realities.can upset 


arise. 

many an international apple-cart. Post-war realities in Egypt can 
almost be listed. First and foremost there is the fact of Egyptian 
independence—a very real fact, as all of us know who have been 


The policy of British evacuation 


or still are guests in that country. 
has been launched. The Mixed Courts will end in under two years, 
after which litigation in Egvypr affecting foreign residents in the 


country will be dealt with by Egyptian judges. Lastly, in 1968 the 
Suez Canal will revert te Egypt. 
Meanwhile, life in Egypt itself will not be standing still, and suc- 


cessive Egyptian Governments will have to cope on their own with 
three critical domestic realities. These three realities are, first, the 
phenomenal increase in the population of the country, and the 
problem not only of how it is going to live, but of where it is going 


to live; secondly, the inevitable “new world” demand for rapid 
improvement in the standards of general living throughout the Nile 
Valle and, lastly, the immediate prospect of large-scale Egyptian 
unemployment. Egypt on the map is twice as large as Spain or six 
times the size of England and Wales. But on yme 13,000 square 
mile the total area of 363,000 square miles are non-desert, cul- 
tivable and therefore normally habitable. They comprise the “ settled 
land” area which derives its productivity from the Nile. The-latest 
forecast of Egyptian population is 20,000,000, and on and from those 
scanty 13,000 square miles which exist amidst the Egyptian desert 
20,000,000 sculs have to find their homes and livelihood. The 
dens figures work out at over 1,500 persons to the square mile. 
Comy this with Belgium’s figure of 702 and that of the United 
Kingdom at 703. 

Already before the war Egypt’s population was feeling the pinch 
of the desert. Today, with an estimated 4,000,000 increase since the 
last census in 1931, the problem is all the more serious. Its solution 
is a matter of heavy finance—monumental hydraulic engineering 
works within the already dwindling limits of possible cultivation 
exp ym in the Nile Valley and Delta. Perhaps, too, something 
can done to recover the old Greco-Roman granaries on the 
Mediterranean, west of Alexandria. But this overcrowding is a 
tert problem for any Government. The second reality—the 


demand for improved general standards of living for all classes— 
Egypt is, and has always been, 


has heavy financial implications. 

in essentially agricultural country organised on a feudal or patriarchal 
basis. Such a social structure, with its corollary of an utterly un- 
even distribution of privilege and wealth, eventually raises all the 
problems of the “haves” and the “have-nots.” In Egypt today the 
“have-nots ” include the vast majority of provincial peasantry (che 
fellahin) and the artisan classes in the towns, most of whom have 
drifted from the agricultural provinces in the hope of escaping the 
overcrowded conditions of provincial life and of bettering themselves 
in Cairo or Alexandria, where they believed they might find oppor- 


tunities not open to them as long as they remained fellahin. During 
the war Allied employment brought a fugitive spasm of good wages to 
the artisan classes and increased the number of paper millionaires in 
the country from some thirty to over a hundred. But the majority of 


And 


the “ have-nots ”—the fellahin—did not benefit much if at all. 
today the Egyptian Government—like most of the Governments in 
the post-war world—is faced with the problem of social adjustment 


on a wide and profound scale. 


In Egvpot the task is all the more difficult as to-day the 
Egyptian “have-nots "—thanks largely to the Arabic programmes 
of eless which defy illiteracy—are more aware of their plight, 
of factors which contribute towards it, and of the measures 
which other countries are taking to solve analogous social problems. 
Ihe Egyptian Government of today is wide-awake and benevolent, 
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and has a modern social outlook. Much has been done and more 
is in contemplation. But the Government will have to find money 
if it is to improve education, agriculture, health and the social services 
generally ; and, secondly, it will have to train administrative staffs to 
give full and quick effect to the social legislation now being sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Egyptian Parliament, This brings 
us to the third main reality in Egypt today—the fact of the existence 
of an urgent industrial unemployment problem. Egyptian industrial 
unemployment figures are now believed to be in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000. This is due to two facts. The Allied war effort in the 
country has been steadily liquidated, and many locally engaged 
staff are no longer needed. Secondly, the purely Egyptian industries, 
such as, among many others, the cotton and woollen mills at Mehalla, 
which during the war worked magnificently and lucratively for the 
Allies, now have to find and develop new markets in the face of 
increased competition. This must affect, temporarily at any rate, 
their capacity for absorbing Egyptian labour. 


Industrial unemployment on this scale is a new problem in Egypt, 
but the country has already administrative machinery to meet it. She 
has her Ministry of Labour, her Ministry for Commerce and Industry 
and her Ministry for Social Affairs. There is also a new labour law 
supplemented by other laws dealing with nationality, national health 
insurance, companies and the like, some of which are already on the 
Statute Book. An aim implicit in them all is the solution of unem- 
ployment and its relief. One form of relief known as the 
“Egypuanisation ” of local and foreign enterprises, both official and 
private, and the infiltration of Egyptian staff to replace non-Europeans 
to the fullest possible extent. This policy is linked with the new 
nationality laws which will separate Egyptian nationals from those 
who reside in Egypt on a permis de séjour. ‘here is nothing 
exceptional in the principle underlying this policy. For Egypt's 
present problem—unlike ours in this country where man-power is 
short—is to provide outlets, and to provide them quickly, for an 
alarmingly superabundant local labour supply. There is now the 
outline of an Egyptian four years’ plan which will provide employ- 
ment for all grades of labour on works of national utility. There is 
also a vast new project for the harnessing of the Nile at Assuan to 
provide electric power for further industrial developments which in 
of the unemployed. Almost all the 
Governments of the world are preoccupied with social problems. 
To some these problems—overcrowding, low standards of living, 
“unemployment—are newer than to others, This is certainly the case 
with Egypt. Her hands will be full for many years with difficulties 
with which some other countries are perhaps better equipped to 


is 


time will absorb yet more 


deal. 

On my last day in Egypt—a few months ago—I drove out by taxi 
from Cairo to its southern suburb at Helouan. On the road my Upper 
Egypt chauffeur described to me the misery of a calling which has 
now lost the lucrative patronage of British troops. In Helouan we 
cruised round the sleepy streets, and our way led past the exquisite 
little British church where English tourists, taking the baths, had 
worshipped years ago. Later, in the two world wars, there had been 
large congregations of British home and Commonwealth troops 
stationed in the near-by desert camps. We stopped, and the Egyptian 
caretaker invited me in. There had been only four worshippers at 
the previous Sunday service, he said, and everything was dead, Then 
he asked me if I played the piano, He told me that he blew the 
bellows for the organ on Sundays and had the key. I played— 
extremely badly—for an hour, and by the end had an audience—the 
chauffeur and the caretaker’s six children. And then suddenly I felt 
a bit lonely. I closed the keyboard with a sigh. 

On the way back to Cairo we stopped by the roadside. 
behind us the modern chimneys of the Tura cement factories were 
belching good industrial smoke. Below me on the Nile flats ragged 
fellak families—husbands, wives and swarms of children—were hand- 
tending fields of dhurra (maize) as their ancestors had tended their 
fields in antiquity. Far to the north was the silhouette of the Cairo 
Citadel. It flew the Egyptian crescent and stars, Somehow I felt 
that I had come to the end of a story. Around me a future was 
beginning—a future of new realities. And it and its problems 
belonged to Egypt alone. 


Away 
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CZECH CHOICE 


By MARGOT WOOD 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA’S recent acceptance of the Anglo-French 
C invitation to Paris to discuss the Marshall plan was greeted 
with such relief, and one might almost say pleasure, by the West, 
that her ultimate refusal came as an even more disappointing blow 
than would otherwise have been the case. Up to this point, in spite 
of her record at U.N.O., English Socialists and progressives still 
persisted in regarding Czechoslovakia as one of the democratic 
nations—a country that really believed in international co-operation, 
vetoless discussion of mutual problems; a small country, but an 
independent one, whose foreign policy could not be dictated by an 
outside people. True, Czechoslovakia has never been known to 
vote against the Sov-et Union in the United Nations, even on ques- 
tions of procedure ; true, she has recently expelled the Daily Mail 
correspondent from Prague in a manner very reminiscent of the 
Governments east of democracy ; true, the picture of Stalin stands 
next to that of Benes in banks, board-rooms and factories throughout 
the country ; bur still we clung to the idea that any difference we 
had with Czechoslovakia was due to her unfortunate geographical 
position, memor:es of our behaviour at the time of Munich and her 
feeling of sentimental kinship with her Russian neighbour. 

Since the Marshall conference, however, public opinion seems to 
have swung to the opposite extreme. We re-echo Mr. Bevin’s words 
when he says that the door is still open, but the echo has a thin 
and reedy note. We do not, in fact, believe that the Czechs will do 
anything without the full approval of the Soviet Union. Instructions 
that the Czech delegates in Paris should buy their return tickets 
came from Moscow, says the average man, and instructions will 
continue to come from Moscow. What people forget, however, is 
that the instructions came from the Czech Prime Min:ster, Gottwald, 
who happened to be in Moscow at the time. This fact is basic to 
the understanding of Czechoslovakia’s relations with the Soviet 
Union at the present time. Mr. Gottwald is both Prime Minster 
and leader of the Communist Party in Czechoslovakia. He is Prime 
Minister because he is head of the party which gained 40 per cent. 
of the votes of the Czech people in a perfectly free election after 
the liberation in 1945. His cabinet has been formed by a coalition 
of the four parties which were adjudged to have kept a clean record 
under the German occupation, and ministerial posts have been 
allotted on the basis of the numerical strength of each. There are, 
naturally, great differences between the Czech National Socialists, 
the Catholics and the Communists, but these are mainly confined 
to domestic affairs, and are usually ironed out in a spirit of give 
and take. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, however, the differences between 
the parties are not so great. This state of affairs has been brought 
ubout by a gradual acceptance among all parties of the attitude of 
the Communist Party. When I left Prague two weeks ago, very 
few people in Government circles considered that the Czechs would 
be coming to Paris, not because the Russians had slammed the door 
upon East-West co-operation, but because they quite genuinely and 
independently did not think that any good could come out of 
Washington. My impression, based simply on local observation, 
was that they went to Paris to see what it was all about, and 
when they discovered that help from America would be contingent 
upon mutual planning among the European nations, and the possible 
infringement of national] sovereignty in the process, they simply were 
not interested. There was no need for the Russians to interfere. 
The Czechs were already convinced. It seems to me that we shall 
get along much better with our friends (or our enemies for that 
matter) in Prague if we admit the fact that they form their foreign 
policy themselves without interference from Russia, rather than 
assuming the opposite. We can at least discuss the matter with a 
country we know to be in disagreement with our views, but dis- 
cussion with an opponent who we are convinced really agrees 
with us is almost impossible. One can but take refuge in tactful 


pauses. 
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The most interesting question is, however: By what means have 
the Czech people reached this position of almost complete accord with 
the Soviet Union? The tie is not a racial one, although the phrase 
“Slav brotherhood” is heard frequently in public speeches. The 
Czechs are methodical and tidy people, impregnated with the virtues 
and the vices of sturdy peasants and petty officials. They do not 
have much in common with the gay and emotional Slavs. President 
Benes, indeed, made a recent speech in which he pleaded with his 
brother Czechs to adopt “ calm, critical and dispassionate Slavhood” 
as their mental attitude. Most people have never heard of calm and 
critical Slavs, but we may sympathise all the same with Benes in 
his attempt to reconcile East and West. Emotional ties with Russia 
there certainly are. Czechoslovakia was Eberated by the Red Army, 
and the people will never forget it. The Right wing will also never 
forget it, since they claim that the presence of the Red Army, and 
the enthusiasm engendered by their presence, was largely responsible 
for the success cf the Communists in the elections. Be that as it 
may, it was Malinovsky and Koniev’s men who received the kisses, 
cheers and the garlands of flowers. The Prague Communist Party 
organised the taking of the city from the Germans in the “ Revoly- 
tion” of May §$th-roth, from which all recent Czech history is 
dated, and the liberation was completed in an atmosphere of Left- 
wing rejoicing. Relations since that t:me between the two countries 
have been conducted*with a smoothness which is in striking contrast 
with Czech relations with the United States. There has been a 
certain amount of grumbling over the low quality of the cotton and 
iron ore which the Soviet Union sent to Czechoslovakia, but it never 
reached much more than an undertone. The national Press is extra- 
ordinarily free in comparison with other Central and East European 
countries, but criticism of Russia seldom appears. 

This is due to a self-denying ordinance on the part of the editors. 
Even the most conservative or non-political of them are convinced 
of the vital nature of the Russo-Czech military alliance. They would 
not do anything which might endanger relations between the two 
countries. They still remember Munich with great bitterness, and 
are not any more convinced now than then that we would come 
to their aid in the case of a struggle between East and West. The 
possibility of such a struggle is talked of freely in Czechoslovakia, 
with the recognition that, whatever the outcome, their own small 
country would be engulfed in destruction. But whereas we in Eng- 
land talk of the war in terms of Russia and America, the Czechs 
still think of Germany as the main enemy. They have expelled their 
own minority of 3,000,000 Germans, but the frontiers still join. This 
hatred and fear of the Germans is probably the strongest motive 
behind the alliance between the Russians and the Czechs. They 
are determined that they will never again be controlled by Gauleiters, 
new or old style. And they are convinced that America and Great 
Britain, in that order, are bent on the reconstruction of Germany, old 
style, complete with reactionary capitalists ¢nd feudal landlords. 
The Marshall plan is just one more step in that direction. 
There is very little that we can say to disabuse them, since all 
attempts to improve the frightful condition of Germany at the 
moment seem to them part of a sinister plot, aimed especially at 
Czechoslovakia. 

We shall have to try to understand this feeling if we are to get 
on with the Czechs. We have forgotten much of the horror of the 
war in this country, but our arms do not bear the neatly tattooed 
numbers of the concentration camps, nor were our relations shot 
in the streets. We were bombed from the air, but this experience, 
though more lethal, does not seem to eat into a nation’s self-respect 
to the same extent as seven years of curfew and petty humiliation. 
At the same time the Czechs from their side must recognise that 
the reconstruction of Germany is an economic and political necessity 
for Europe, and that sooner or later they will have to recover from 
their phobia and get on with their neighbour to the West. We 
for our part shall have to convince them, and still more important, 
their Eastern Ally, that American dollars do not mean political 
reaction and economic instability, and that co-operation with the 
West may result in the triumph, not the defeat, of the ideals which 
they cherish. 
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ZANDELAND 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 
Fuba. 

HE astonishing thing is that such a place exists outside the realm 
T of fiction, that friendly blacks should be walking about in 
nothing but a few strips of dried bark cut from the fig-tree, and 
their women in a neat arrangement of leaves picked frem a bush, 
whose tuberous roots make flour, tapioca and cassareep for Wor- 
cester sauce. This bush is the cassava. Its languid spread over- 
hangs the bristling spear grass which whips against your car as you 
drive from Juba along the borders of the Belgian Congo tf Yambio 
and Yei. 

Almost the only people who do drive those 350 miles are the bush- 
ranging merchant, the British District Commissioner and the mis- 
sionary, all a trifle jaundiced from taking anti-malarial medicines. 
Jan, my driver, the cook, Loati, Lukuda, the fagelu, and I took 
nothing but mosquito nets and an adequate trekking outfit. One of 
the items was a chair which blew up like an air-cushion, causing great 
surprise among the Azande—in the plural Zande nouns are prefixed 
with an “a”—whose deck-chairs with Jeopard skins for canvas are 
rare treasures. “ Baremu! ” they exclaimed, since canvas, and indeed 
any sort of material, is much harder to get than leopard or even 
lion skins. Jan said that ba meant “father” and remu “ clothes.” 
“* Father of clothes.” It’s our word for an Englishman.” We found 
in Yambio that this reputation aptly applied 

Yambio is in the heart of the Zande country of the Southern Sudan, 
a model village of trees and shrubs such as grow in the tropical 
greenhouse in Kew Gardens. Bananas, mangoes, paw-paws, oil 
palms and bread fruit line the roads, red-surfaced with gravel from 
Coffee and pineapples come up in the kitchen 
gardens ; poinsettias on the lawn. The elephant grass is a wainscot 
to the wall of mahogany beyond. Flee of foot and armed with spears, 
the Zande men take daily to the woodlands in search of game and 
the honey of wild bees. They set traps for flying ants, and gather the 
fruit of the wild gardenia for their women. ‘The Zande girls make 
up with gardenia juice, pattern-painted on deep chocolate cheeks and 
brows. It turns woad-blue overnight. I had thought to find them 
wearing orchidaceous favours in the hair, but the present fashion is 
to keep a few safety-pins there. Customs differ in the long-legged 
Dinka country. A tinkle of bells and the silver flash of hoop-la rings 
from ear and nose, and there you have your Dinka girl, her integrity 
upheld by a high bride price of twenty or thirty head of cattle. In 
Zandeland six spearheads is the traditional fee paid by a prospeciive 
husband to his “in-laws.” The addition of a piece of cloth clinches 
the affair, and provides a full-length dress for the wife, who in due 
course may cut two round holes in its upper part for the greater 


the ironstone sub-soil. 


comfort of her young 
The present policy of the Government of Equatoria, whose admints- 
a wide area of Zandeland, now divided between the 


get 


tration covers 
Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa and the Sudan, is to 
these people into clothes. They are not unhappy nor are they cold 
The temperature keeps around go’ F. throughout the 
year. Tribal wars and the threat of slavery have gone ; diseases like 
leprosy, sleeping sickness and yaws are under control. Still, there 
is a general desire to get into something, even though it has already 
been used as a matl-bag or wrapping for army stores. The local 
merchant keeps Indian calico and printed stuffs, but his turnover is 
slow as he pays little for chillies and honey, which are the only cash 
crops of the region. Wages, too, are appallingly low, fivepence a day, 
the explanation being that consumer goods have never got through 
to Zandeland in noticeable supply. Rail transport, steamer service 
ind road transport from Port Sudan via Kosti and Juba to Yambio 
increase the cost of imported goods, already prohibitive to the Azande, 
by £10 per ton. A healthy market just cannot be created, and wages 
remain proportionate to the bride price of six spearheads (£1 4s.) and 


without them. 


to the local cost of grain. 
How, then, are the Azande ever to get clothes? The solution is 
to grow cotton, gin, weave and spin it on the spot. A factory for 


this purpose is going up. A 2,000-acre experimental farm has been 
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laid out at Yambio for the study of crop-production and soil-conserva< 
tion. The plantation system has been abandoned for one more in 
keeping with tribal needs and tribal ways. A population of some 
30,000 families, until recently grouped along the roads, is being ree 
settled in units of fifty or sixty. A strip of forty acres is allotted to 
each family, the idea being to work four acres in rotation over a ten4 
year period, one acre to produce cotton and three to produce durag 
eleusine, cassava and other domestic crops. 

I have no doubt that the scheme will succeed, and that the factory 
at Nzara will have no difficulty in getting the raw material for its 
3,000,000 yards of piece-goods annually, largely for local sale at 8d. 
per yard. The men on the job have the confidence and interest of 
the very amenable Azande close at heart. Within a year of the Sudan 
Government’s decision to put up to £500,000 into the scheme they 
have been able to produce jaggery sugar and to sell it at 4d. per Ib, 
The manufacture of soap from cotton seed and palm oil is also 
planned. But the work, as I saw it, was still mainly devoted to the 
clearance of a large area of bush, to the production of timber and 
of 6,000 bricks per day from sawmills and kilns on the Nzara site. 
When productive capacity is reached four or five years hence, the 
Equatorial Projects Board, which is the Government concern in charge 
of the scheme, intends to launch a trading project. Cotton piece 
goods, sugar, soap, salt, dried meat from the Dinka factory at Tonj 
and cheap imported ironmongery are to be taken on canteen lorries 
round the Bahr el Ghazal. Nothing, it has been agreed, is to be 
sold at a higher profit than ro per cent. Chillies, skins, honey and 
beeswax are to be collected at a fair price. Native drivers and trained 
clerks are to do this work, and the Board has noted that they will not 
be able to weish it, lock, stock and barrel, into the Belgian Congo as 
the bush shop-agents sometimes do. 

I went into one of these bush shops. They would be supplemented 
not supplanted, I imagined, for one cannot expect a canteen lorry, 
tu stock flying ants, liquors and smuggled cigarettes. I bought 2 Ibs.! 
of ants, a bottle of vermouth (very expensive and kept for Italian 
missionaries in these parts), some cartridges and several packets of; 
American cigarettes from the CSngo. We then put 140 miles betwee 
ourselves and Yambio’s plans and projects, turning eventually into 
the compound of Chief Renzi, who is number two in the hierarchy 
of Zande leadership. His people were cannibais until the beginning 
of the century. Autres temps, autres moeurs. Their chief now had 
a pittance from the Government, which did not, however, explain 
why the dance with which we were welcomed should, in its later 
stages, have taken a most suggestive turn. 

On enquiring into the health of the chief, I learned that he had 
recently been visited by two misfortunes. He had been stricken by 
diabetes, and was now forced to make the journey to his tribal court 
at Tembura in a sedan chair. More recently his house had been 
struck by lightning at the inconvenient hour of four in the afternoon. 
He showed me its burnt-out shell and the new and larger brick 
building goirg up beside it. The thatched tukls, of which there were 
about eightv, were for his wives and the widows of his father. They 
Would one or two of them like 
The chief passed 


“Yes, chief.” 
” 


kept coming up in two and threes. 
to show us how to cock flying ants, I ventured. 
on this question, to which the reply was “ E gbia.” 
The “e” is long drawn and high-pitched, making the Zande “ yes 
sound like an eighth note in the musical scale. One of the women 
pounded the ants into a grey paste, using a worn shell of stone. 
leaves were boiled with salt in one pot; cassava and 
eleusine flour in another. The ant paste was then stirred into the 
corchorus brew. The result was like mud boiling beneath a film of 
vlive oil. I recalled a remark made of this dish by the nutrition 
expert now working in conjunction with the Yambio scheme: “ Very 
rich in vitamins B and D.” Unsettlingly so, I would like to add, in 
the manner of tapioca and cod-liver oil. 

We did not want any mutual advantages to be taken of the chief’s 
hospitality towards us. The dance was st!l in progress. It was 
perhaps time to push on. The chief, I knew, possessed a sporting 
gun, and before leaving I made him a present of cartridges, putting 
in a word about the guinea fowl we had seen on the road and how 
fortunate he was to have an abundance at hand for the po&KY He 


Corchorus 
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asked me which way we were going, and when I mentioned Tonj 
he spoke enthusiastically of the dried meat factory there. His smile 
showed a line of filed teeth. The Government, he said, was sending 
the produce of this factory into the meatless areas. He hoped that 
the quota for his own district would soon be increased. 

This reference to higher: authority was a good note to part on. 
I thought no more of the chief’s teeth until one day in Wau Father 
Polato of the Bussere Mission drew my attention to a Dinka boy. 
“Edward,” he said, “tell us how you lost your teeth.” Edward 
dropped his lower lip, showing a gap left by the removal of four 
“Uncle pulled rhem out last holidays.” His English was 
good. “How?” “He dug them with a fish-spear.” 

“We teach them to read and write in their own language and to 
talk English,” said the Father. “But how are they to be drawn 
from these strange ways?” It was not the most important consid -r- 
The instructive approach of missionary and educa- 


incisors 


tion, he agreed. 
tionalist caine first ; then the application of economic schemes, which, 
if applied to chosen areas, may be the answer to the development oi 


many backward tribes in remote parts of Africa. 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


By N. M. ROBERTS 
VHE Welsh accents begin at Chester, and schizophrenia sets in 
with them. The corridor is full of rucksacks and climbing 
ropes ; the compartments of those dark, sharp-featured women, with 
loaded baskets and floral crépe dresses and fluent hands, whose 





voices, lilting as water a like water resistless, are a part of every 
bus and train journey in North Wales. Which side « 
do you belong on, double-tongued, with your orthodox accent in 
both languages, even if the Welsh does creak a little ? Coming 
back after ten years, are you a walkin’, fishin’ starin’ holiday-maker 
or the youngest son returned from his travels ? Will you look from 
And what have ten years done to 


f the fence 


the outside in or the inside out ? 
the country ? e 

Not a lot, it seems, to that first deadly strip of concrete coastline, 
with iis hydros and fried-fish shops and snob girls’ schools. A 
holiday camp at Prestatyn, with terrace umbrellas, paintwork in 
Matisse pink and blue, shoe-shine boys and a bevy of young men 
with bodies beautiful to make sure you keep your bile juice flowing. 
Otherwise the same parasitic growth of bungalows and the marvel- 
lous pigeon’s-breast sea Inland, torrents of blossom, lilac and 
laburnum and chestnut and hawthorn, and the sound of blasting 
from, the quarry at Llandulas, sullen and symptomatic, following 
Liandudno. Granite and slate and lead up 
here, coal east and They have been chipping at the 
country, dragging the guts out of it, ever since they came, you think 
at this moment 


you most of the way t 


south. 


with a sudden, irrational resentment, and “ they ” 
are everybody from Edward I to the Lancashire cotton operative 
who pays honestly enough—through the nose, too, unless seaside 
landladies have changed a good deal—for seven days’ sea air and the 
right to laugh at our place names. 

Llandudno is a missed chance. The bay flashes with a near- 
Neapolitan blue ; the Great Orme heaves itself roughly out of the 
sea, the gulls radiant-raucous about it. Were it not for the accident 
of period we could have had a Brighton here, with Clough Williams- 
Ellis for our Nash. The real Border is the Conway Estuary. Wales 
begins on the far side, with the whitewashed farmhouses, the moun- 
tains marching down on you and the fierce Old Testament names 
of the chapels—Horeb and Hebron and Moriah. A decade slips 
away with the taste of scalded milk in your tea and the feather bed 
at night, and the Sunday shows you more best clothes than, normally, 
you see ina month. Shorts and sunburn and nailed shoes, too, but 
almost all going with some kind of English accent. 

The bus-drivers keep the élan which is Gallic rather than merely 
Celtic ; we rattle terrifyinglv along the switchback road to Caernarvon, 
with glimpses of the Menai Straits jay blue below. The conductor 
has a row and a half of medal ribbons on his tunic. With the current 
shortage of teachers it’s odds against his having a degree too. Ten 
vears ago you could have staffed a multilateral school from the 
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seasonal] workers on the blue buses and the red. Even today, in 
July or August, you might have your ticket punched by an incipient 
bachelor of something. Three months is a long time to lie late in 
bed, hearing your father start out for the quarry every morning. 

Caernarvon, as ever, is immense, mediaeval without being a museum 
piece. The castle is far less outmoded than the plaque commemo- 
rating the beneficence of the local squire—one of the Assheton- 
Smiths—who caused three houses in the square to be knocked down 
in order to provide an open space from which his loyal people 
could witness the investiture of Edward Prince of Wales in 1910, 
The Lloyd George statue, of course, with the reliefs showing him 
here in the village school, there in the council of the nations. js 
perennial. LI]. G., in these parts, was always more of national 
hero than a politician—little Davie Lloyd from Criccieth who went 
up to London and showed them all. Soon he will have hardened 
into a myth along with Cunedda Wledig and Arthur and Owain 
Glyndwr. “he voices around you are three parts Welsh to one 
English and you know unerringly who will speak which. Or do you ? 
The woman in the good grey cardigan suit and the riding felt opens 
as confidingly as a flower to her own language with her own infiec- 
tions, but the solid countryman pushing a child in a go-cart from 
whom you ask the way in the correct Welsh formula bows and says: 
“You excuse, please. I speak no Welsh. I am Polish.” The 
Commandos trained up here during the war, and taught the locals 
that the equivalent of “ Iechyd da ! ” was “ Zdrowie ! ” 

The next bus ride, to Llanberis, is even more hair-raising. The 
Spitting strictly forbidden.” What is the TB. 
rate now, you wonder. This used to be the country of consumptien 
and Calvinism. Now, instead of “ Flee from the wrath to come !” 
menacing us from the rock faces past which we are tearing, somebody 
has written “Rhydd i Gymru!” No other evidence of how 
vigorous the movement is, and, so far, our pacifist incendiarists 
do not seem to have had a go at Billy Butlin, now said to be spreading 
his tentacles from Lleyn to the Goat at Beddgelert. Llyn Peris is 
Prussian blue and a little sinister. The astounding slate terraces 
above it are evervthing from harebell to indigo, and beside the road 
they are putting up two-storey pre-fabs in the naive pink of first- 
coat paint. The place itself is repulsively full of the more inert 
type of tourist who is prised out of a long-nosed saloon car on to the 
platform of the Snowdon railway, and the woman where we have 
tea maddens us by being servile when we speak English and con- 
spiratorial when we drop into Welsh. Or are we falling into our 
national vice of suspicious touchiness ? 


notices sull say 


The next day we walk over the hills to Aber, where there are 
still two fangs of snow glittering in the mountain face above the 
water. The rocks are peopled by ravens; the fields furrher down 
by small boys from Manchester, exposing mushroom-white torsos 
to a blistering sun. At the beginning of the path to the waterfall 
twin notices headed “ Danger ! Perig] ! ” say respectively, “ Soldiers 
use bombs here that can kill you,” and “ Do not touch any unfamiliar 
object. It may explode and kill you.” They make curiously litile 
effect. Long before the bits of rusty metal littered the hillside death 
was there in the wind singing through the picked sheep’s skulls and 
the maggots writhing in the stinking carcases of the ponies. You 
have a fancy that some day these mountains will shrug their shoulders 
or turn over in their sleep and tumble the accretions of a century 
into the Irish Sea, the battle schools and the boarding houses and 
the salmon fishers and Billy Butlin and all. Not the Welsh, of 
course. When it is all over they will come out of their foxholes, 
quick and quiet and cunning as the black and white collies who Joll 
their tongues at you, showing their teeth in something that might 
be a grin or a menace. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE decision of the Government to restrict the import of news- 
T print has aroused what is known as a bad Press. Newspapers 
of every shade of opinion have united to condemn the decision as 
ynnecessary, malicious and wounding to the soul of the British 
people. Although all in consonance have been provoked to indigna- 
tion, they have voiced their common rage in a variety of tones. 
Seldom in fact have I heard so large a number of people sing the 
game tune in so many different keys. It reminded me of a fair held 
in a small Walloon town; there were the fifes and whistles, the 
rumpets and the paper bags of the juveniles; there were the 
dums and cymbals of the more commercial undertakings; and 
behind it the bourdon of the belfries thundered reiterated reproach. 
There are those, I know, who attribute to this governmental ‘decision 
the most sinister of purposes ; to them the disappearance from our 
greets of long lines of lorries groaning under spools of newsprint 
represents the thin, so to speak, end of the wedge; so deeply do 
they feel about this wedge that they start quoting the Areopagitica. 
Yet I observe that only rarely, or in specialised resorts, will you find 
three people agreeing upon what section of their own newspaper 
could least harmfully be cut. To me it seems insane that a huge 
proportion of this valuable commodity known as newsprint should 
be expended upon recording the exploits of dogs and horses or 
describing the celerity with which men in different counties have 
struck, caught or propelled little balls. On the other hand, I feel it 
right that whole sheets should be devoted to reporting Parliament 
and the law courts and that vast spaces should be reserved for en- 
lightened commentaries upon the things ’of the mind. But when I 
ay such things to my Fleet Street friends I am conscious that my 
remarks are regarded as unbecoming or insincere. I am aware that 
behind the embazrassed disapproval of their eyes, their brains are 
questioning whether I am mad, drunk or merely very rude. 


* * * * 


We are passing through a phase of cumulative danger ; through a 
food-rush of events which forces the Cabinet every week to make 
some decision in internal or external policy which will affect the 
whole future of the Commonwealth and Empire. Such decisions, if 
they are to remain operative, must command the thoughtful 
acquiescence of the majority, must be understood and accepted by 
at least 70 per cent. of the electors of this country. In the long period 
between 1689 and 1945 when the governance of England was in fact, 
if not in name, a tempered oligarchy, there really did exist a dis- 
tinction between informed and uninformed opinion. There were 
whole areas cf domestic, and above all of foreign, policy which the 
ordinary elector regarded as beyond his ken ; he was quite prepared, 
without undue suspicion or alarm, to leave decisions in such matters 
to those who, he assumed, were best informed. That period, with all 
its faults and all its advantages, is now over, the old élite has been 
deliberately disc: edited ; and no new élite has since emerged to fill 
its place. It is regzettable that the decline in authority, the disrespect 
into which knowledge has fallen, should have coincided with one of 
those recurrent phases in our history when empiricism is impossible 
and when precise commitments must be entered into at once. The 
decisions which we now have to make are more drastic and urgent 
than before ; and yet the sovereign opinion by which those decisions 
must be backed is, as never before, a suspicious and ill-grounded 
opinion. Never in our history has it been so important to inform 
the public ; and never has the sovereign will been so ill-informed. 
It is not merely that our popular newspapers are restricted in space ; 
it is also that they devote the space available to entertaining and 
flattering their readers rather than to instructing them. 


7 * 7 * 


The din created by this orchestra of journalistic anger, the crash of 
cymbals and tzumpets, have hushed the fluted plaint of those whose 


business it is to publish books. I am glad, therefore, that Messrs. 


XUM 


Allan Wingate should have issued this week a demure little pamphlet 
entitled The Battle of the Books. It is edited by Mr. Gerard 
Hopkins and contains many sound and authoritative contributions. 
I am one of those eccentric authors who regard publishers as among 
the most misunderstood and altruistic of men. In that they do not 
constitute a pressure-group, their rights, their wrongs, and their 
services are not taken into due account. In theory, the authorities 
are aware of the importance of the book-publishing trade, if only as 
a source of export. But in practice they accord to the trade no more 
than what Mr. Hopkins calls “ dribs and drabs of consolation,” and 
they treat it rough. On May 9th Ms. Belcher, speaking in the House 
of Commons, made a remark which was so casual as to cause affront. 
He stated that paper was needed for more important things than 
books, for instance, for “ wrapping up food.” I am assured that 
this was an inaccurate as well as a wounding remark, since the paper 
in which one wraps up food is not the same, as Mr. Belcher might 
have known, as that on which one prints books. Such remarks do, in 
fact, impel one to consult the Areopagitica, a speech addressed in 
1644 by Mr. John Milton to the Parliament of England. In this he 
begged the Lords and Commons “to consider what nation it is 
whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the governors; a nation, not 
slow or dull, but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit. . . . An 
eagle mewing its mighty youth.” Mr. Belcher’s remark was not 
worthy either of our youth or of an eagle mewing it. 
* * * * 


The shortage of books is not, of course, entirely due to paper 
restrictions. There is also a lack of printing equipment, binding 
machinery and highly skilled workers. Theze is also the problem of 
glue. “Great caution,” writes Mr. Douglas Leighton cryptically, “ is 
needed when discussing the glue position.” But the fact remains 
that never has there been so short a supply of books or so huge a 
demand. In 1921, so Mr. Welsford informs us, the stock of books 
in public libraries was ten millions, registered borrowers under two 
millions, and issues 54 millions. By 1939 these figures had increased 
to 32 millions, nine millions and 247 millions. The demand for 
English books abroad has also increased enormously ; our resistance 
in 1940, the remarkable political and social adjustments which have 
since occurred, our wise treatment of the Indian problem, have all 
filled foreigners with a conviction that English habits of life and 
thought may repay careful study ; yet what a meagze trickle of English 
books finds its way into the book shops of the Continent and the 
Dominions. Then there is the question of reprints ; stocks have 
diminished and many millions of books were destroyed during the 
blitz ; it is estimated by the Publishers’ Association that there are 
now some 40,000 books waiting to be reprinted. The shortage of 
school text-books is such that little profit will be gained by the raising 
of the school age. It is galling for the publishers, when they con- 
sider their own needs and opportunities, to reflect that the Stationery 
Office uses more paper than all the publishers put together. I am 
not surprised that they should feel injured and disregarded. 


* * * * 


More serious is the effect of this shortage upon the young author. 
No publisher can afford to allow his stock of books to go out of print 
or to lose his established authors. It is much to the credit of pub- 
lishers that they do not play entirely for safety, but reserve a propor- 
tion of their allocation for experiments with the young unknown, But 
the fact remains that the young author today finds great difficulty 
in having his books published ; and the thought of this makes my 
blood seethe with rage. Do the public realise that publishers today 
are granted only 2} per cent. of all the paper produced? Do they 
realise that all they ask for is that this pitiable allocation should be 
raised to 3} per cent.? Surely such an increase would not damage 
our dollar position, or affect the newspapers, or diminish to any 
serious extent the amount required for wrapping up food? 


i 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“Men Without Shadows” and “ The Respectable Prostitute.’ 
By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Lyric, Hammersmith.)——* Trespass.’’ By 
Emlyn Williams. (Globe. 


Tue two Sartre plays now at the Lyric, Hammersmith, differ almost 
as widely from each other as they both do from anything else at 
present being shown upon the London stage. Men Without Shadows 
is a nauseating and relentless report on sadism, which makes the 
legendary horrors of the Grand Guignol seem mild. The play takes 
place in the schoolhouse of a mountain village near Grenoble, and 
we see first the attic in which three male Resistance workers, one 
girl and one boy of sixteen are confined awaiting torture, and then 
the schoolroom beneath, with its rows of children’s desks, in which 
the tortures take place. In so far as it has any purpose, the play 
seems intended to show man’s inhumanity to man at its most horrific 
(the facc that the torturers are Vichy police, not the Gestapo, seems 
to underline this point) and the helplessness of nobility in the face 
of violence and cruelty. The tempo of the play is needlessly slow, 
just as the details of the tortures (knouting, tearing out of finger- 
‘ails, &c.) are made needlessly explicit. The cumulative effect is as 
suffocating, though not as moving, as that created by Sartre’s Huis 
Clos. There is the same impression of the inexorable futility of 
life. The play is beautifully acted. 

The Respectable Prostitute (surely a mistranslation, for does not 
the French adjective respectueux mean “ respectful” or “ deferen- 
tial ”?) is an entertaining but bitter onslaught on racial prejudice in 
the Southern States. It forms, as it were, an acidulated European 
commentary on the theme of the American play now being given at 
Wyndham’s, and whips out at many American ideals including that 
of the white-haired mother. Miss Betty Anne Davies gives a 
brilliantly good performance as the prostitute, and the effect of the 
play, though it too displays humanity at its worst, is lighter and more 
invigorating than Men Without Shadows. Though “ invigorating ” 
is scarcely the adjective to apply to any play by Sartre. 

* * * * 


The ghost play at the Globe Theatre, in which the author, Mr, 
Emlyn Williams, co-operates with the French actress Mme. Frangoise 
Rosay in an attempt to provide an evening of terror, utterly fails to 
frighten. It was Montague James who said that for a ghost story 
to be really frightening it must be set in likely or everyday circum- 
stances: the reader has to feel it might happen to him—in his own 
little home. Mr. Emlyn Williams has set his story in an improbable 
Welsh castle, complete with spiral staircases and Gothic arches and 
lancet windows, and built most inaccessibly in the middle of a lake. 
This sort of décor at once arouses one’s critical faculties, and once 
aroused there is nothing in this play to put them back to sleep. In 
setting out to write a play about the return, or threatened return, of 
a dead man to life you must, one would have thought, begin with 
some definite point of view about death ; but Mr. Williams seems 
to have no very clear one. He never explains why the return of 
the ghost of Philip Henting should endanger the lives of his mother, 
his widow, his stepdaughter and a stray young man; nor does he 
explain why the medium whose body Henting’s spirit enters has to 
die in the last act. There is plenty of eeriness and Le Fanu-ism 
in the play ; there is a splendid comic performance by Miss Marjorie 
Rhodes as a fake spiritualist with a Lancashire accent; there is 
emotional tension from Mme. Rosay as the Countess and guilty 
secrecy from her daughter; Mr. Williams gives a very mellifluous 
performance as the little Cardiff shopkeeper who tries to pretend 
he has not got mediumistic powers ; but the whole thing remains 
confused, improbable and consequently disappointing. 

Lewis LADBROKE. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Hucksters.” (Empire.)}——‘* Down to Earth.” (Gaumont, 
Haymarket, Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
For those who enjoyed The Hucksters as a novel, the film of it will 
aggravate as much as it pleases. It is pleasing in that it has the same 
amusing slickness on the business side, and aggravating in that it has 
conceded to public taste on the romantic side. Perhaps it had to. 
Perhaps nobody in his senses would go to see Mr. Clark Gable having 
an affair with a married woman whose husband is overseas ; perhaps 
nobody could bear the pain of seeing him leave her, even though it 
was the right thing to do. I dare say not. But in the book this love 


affair was very touching ; it was fought against, surrendered to and 
renounced with all the suffering, delight and remorse that can be 
felt by two nice people trapped by their emotions, whereas jn the 
film it has been bled of its poignancy. The woman has become a 
widow, the pursuit is orthodox, the ending happy. 

In spite, however, of this determined smoothing of love’s pathway 
The Hucksters gives us a realistic view into the lives of radio adver. 
tisers and into the tortuous amoral workings of their fevered minds 
Phere are many poisoned darts flying about, and they are amusingly 
winged and accurately aimed. Their chief target is Mr. Sydney 
Greenstreet as the rich, eccentric, omnipotent sponsor of Beautee 
Soap, before whose vast white waistcoat and panama hat the bravest 
men bow down. He is splendid. He is perfect. He is worth all of 
11s. 6d. The senior archer is Mr. Gable. He has lost none of the 
old Olympian charm that has made the female heart beat like a jungle 
tom-tom for many a year, and there need be no laying aside of the 
drumsticks, no dousing of the torches. Half panther, half Debretr. 
he remains the answer, one of the answers anyway, to a maiden’s 
prayer. Mr. Adolphe Menjou, too, has been unmarked by the years 
and remains as suave as ever. Through this smart crisp film Miss 
Deborah Kerr picks her way gently, like a lady, emphasising by her 
startled expression, her shy gestures and her unfailing good manners, 
the brashness of her surroundings. Her sweetness just stops short 
of insipidity, but only just. Finally, a word for Miss Ava Gardner, 
who plays the part of a tough cabaret star. She actually has a face, 
a real human face set in real honest-to-goodness brown hair. Even 
the most innocent child knows that cabaret stars have circular poker- 
pans and peroxide pompadours, and no cabaret manager would have 
considered for an instant booking that friendly vivacious face and 
that simple hair-do ; but in a réle not conducive to sens‘tive acting 
Miss Gardner shows she has a delicate touch as well as an attractive 
personality. 

* * * 7 


It is curious that films have taught one to accept without question 
facts which reason rejects. I knew that, should I find myself some 
day sitting, like Miss Rita Hayworth, in a silent satin-smooth train, 
singing Let’s Be Young Forever to a handsome young man, my 
eyes blazing with love, and all the other passengers humming like 
highly contrapuntal bees, I should not be in the least surprised. It 
happens in all the best Technicolor trains, and I believe it is just 
bad luck, nothing more, that up to now I have travelled on more 
prosaic lines. 

Down to Earth relates how Terpsichore, leaning over the high 
bar of heaven, is enraged to see a Broadway producer travestying 
her on the stage, and of how she descends in mortal guise to insist 
on his altering his interpretation of Grecian dancing from the jive 
to the classical. Apparently the Greeks have no word for jive. 
But, alas, Miss Hayworth does not know her public. Her ballet, 
alive though it be with flambeaux and leaping brown males, sends 
the stalls into a coma of boredom, and she finally sees how idiotic 
she has been, and allows her producer, Mr. Larry Parks, once again 
to release the ants into everybody’s pants, with startling but un- 
deniably successful results. Odd as it may seem, there is not enough 
dancing in this film, and Miss Hayworth is very much better at 
dancing than at anything else. When she was with Mr. Fred Astaire 
she did little but chassé in chiffon, but now she mouths in mink, 
which is not nearly so captivating. However, when she does dance 
she dances as divinely as any goddess, her ethereal charms cons:der- 
ably enhanced by a strong studio wind, on which she flies like a 
feather. Mr. Roland Culver seems a trifle unhappy as a sort of 
celestial reception clerk, and it is grievous to note with what painful 
stocism he pronounces “can’t,” “dance” and “ advantage” in the 
American way. Surely this is unnecessary. After all, there must 
be a sprinkling of Englishmen in heaven, and 7 refusc to believe all 
the best jobs are held by Americans. 

I must confess I dote on Technicolor. It makes me feel so well 
The women glow, the men shine, the sky is dipped in bluebag, 
the sun pours over everything like an eternal blessing. Although 
Mount Parnassus consists of four pillars planted in a desert of cumull, 
when one walks there the clouds scuff up like dust around one’s 
ankles, “lint white and very, very sweet,” as Mr.Noel Coward once 
said of an elephant. Mr. Edward Everett Horton is there too, and 
a lot of Muses with ringlets, so it is worth a visit. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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an Coronet. DE Basit’s “Original Ballet Russe,” which opened its 
} in the | season at Covent Garden on July 22, has been the subject of much 
come g | speculation amongst balletomanes. This grandchild of Diaghilev’s 
fymous troupe, which claims legitimate descent so unequivocally by 
athway, } is name, has rejuvenated itself in more than one way in America. 
. adver. Dancers’ names mean very little anywhere, and in America names 
minds | ™" less than in Europe ; but it would be interesting to know how 
usingly many of even the Russian-named dancers appearing at Covent Garden 
Syd Y f have ever seen a samovar at closer quarters than on the shelf of 
>yaney f ome great-aunt’s apartment in Los Angeles. Whatever their origins 
Beautee the dancers dance like Americans: their vitality is of the American 
bravest variety, as are their sense of style and their marked preference for 
h all of the piquant rather than the graceful. Of the three ballets given on 
“of the the first night Graduation Ball was by far the most successful. It 
jungle J was I think, a tactical error (probably dictated by the Legitimist 
of the complex) to open with Les Sylphides, which “ places” any company 
ebrett, at once and placed this particular company not particularly high. It 
aiden’s } was the least romantic performance I have ever seen, and I under- 
€ years ff «ood why after I had seen Graduation Ball: for it was obviously 
1 Miss f as though you asked an enthusiastic and talented young pianist, whose 
by her f patural taste was for Khachaturyan and perhaps Peulenc, to play the 
inners, | first book of the “ 48.” He will play them more or less correctly, 
s Short | but like the technical exercises which is all they have ever been to 
irdner, | him. 
a face, Rachmaninov’s Paganini Variations make a romantic ballet of the 
Even ff macabre, diabolistic kind, with plenty of opportiinity for the rhetoric 
poker- ff of gesture and mime in general, and in the solo part (well played by 
1 have §f Viadimir Dokoudovsky) for the delineation of character, in the primi- 
e and § tive way which is all that the ballet has at its disposition. The piano 
acting ff solo part was played (as on the first night of the Proms) by Eric 
‘active | Harrison, who does not seem to enjoy the display either of piariism 
or of personality offered him by the music. 
Graduation Ball, on the other hand, is enjoyed by everybody— 
including the audience. It might be called Le Beau Potomac. West 
estion | Point cadets are invited to a fashionable “ young ladies’ academy ” 
some ff} for the annual ball, with the obvious results—aesthetic and emotional 
train, {| —and Johann Strauss provides the music. It was here, as I have 
1, my §f already said, that the company (including the choreographer, David 
2 like [| Lichine) showed their character and their quality. Barbara Lloyd 
d. It f did an excellent parody of a Victorian teen-age girl, and Nicholas 
s just | Orloss was brilliant in technique and characterisation as the Drum- 
more | mer. The Dance Step Competition, one of the divertissements, gave 
Geneviéve Moulin and Renée Jeanmaire the opportunity for a dis- 
hich § Play of technical virtuosity, and towards the end one began to be 
tying | wacomfortably reminded of Oklahoma. Vitality and smartness and 
insist | 2 Certain cuteness of wit make the good revue number rather than 
: jive a ballet, and I felt that the Original Ballet Russe might perhaps in 
jive, | the near future be the only body left in which Russians and Ameri- 
aller, | °a88 genuinely collaborate and the Americans have a very pronounced 
ends | ‘Sting vote. It would not be fair to omit the name of Tatiana 
siotic Riabouchinska—the only diva of the pre-war de Basil company to 
wain | Meturn. It was bold to revisit the scenes of her early triumphs and 
roe o mistake to appear as even one of the elder girls in the young ladies 
nail academy ; but there were passages in Les Sylphides which recalled 
at | be glories of an earlier day. MartTIN Cooper. 
laire 
nink. SONG FOR A GREEK STATUE 
der. I REMEMBER all the music of the Ages, 
be a Pipes of Pan, 
t of Or songs of Man, 
nful The music of the Sirens 
the And poems of Lerd Byron’s— 
nust All the music of the Ages, 
> all I have heard it, 
I remember it all. 
vel] 
~~ I remember all the wisdom of the Sages, 
ugh Socrates’ 
li, Philosophies, 
ne’s Cassandra’s warning vision, 
nce And Solon’s erudition, 
and All the wisdom of the Sages, 
All that Man has ever known— 
f. Were you such a fool to think 
I had a heart of stone ? 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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ON THE AIR 


One of the most significant, and one of the most entertaining, pro- 
grammes of the week was City Fathers (North Regional), a recorded 
excerpt from a meeting of Kingston-on-Hull city council. For forty 
minutes we heard these Yorkshire aldermen and councillors debating, 
sometimes with calm reasonableness, sometimes with passionate 
vehemence, such subjects as the relief of unemployment (a surprising 
topic in 1947), municipal parks, the establishment of a city cultural 
centre, the imposition of Purchase Tax on household necessities— 
and housing, a subject that provoked some liveliness. The recording 
had been carefully and skilfully edited, and the recorded extracts 
were linked together by a commentary which bridged the gaps and 
explained what was going on. Something of the sort is a clear 
necessity in programmes of this kind. It has fallen to my lot to 
attend many hundreds of council meetings, and I can imagine the 
bewilderment of uninitiated listeners if they were confronted by a 
verbatim record of the repetitions, the fumblings, the hesitations, 
the misunderstandings, the chaotic syntax, the confusions of thought 
and the monstrous illogicalities that not infrequently characterise 
the utterances of our city fathers. It is, of course, desirable to retain 
a certain seasoning of these oratorical :aperfections in order to provide 
atmosphere and an air of verisimilitude. A succession of faultlessly 
delivered speeches would sound not only dull but false. The Hull 
recording was, I thought, very well edited and presented. It con- 
veyed a convincing picture, and it provided lively and interesting 
listening. I hope the idea will be developed. Regular broadcasts 
of this nature might perform an exceedingly valuable service in 
enlightening the ignorance and dispelling the apathy which so widely 
prevail in connection with local government. At the same time, 
they would provide some excellent programme material. 


* * * * 


It was a bright idea to celebrate St. Swithun’s Day with a per- 
formance of John Heywood’s 400-years-old interlude, The Play of 
the Weather (Third). On purely theoretical grounds these old inter- 
ludes, which are essentially dialogues or debates on set themes, with 
little or no dramatic action, would appear to provide good radio 
material—and expectation was justified in the event. The Play of the 
Weather is merely an elaboration of the familiar truth that, so far 
as the weather is concerned, one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
Heywood’s treatment of the theme is homely and amusing, and 
Douglas Cleverdon’s adaptation and production were straightforward 
and effective. I would suggest, however, that more drastic cutting 
of the original script might have been advantageous. Tudor long- 
windedness made the argument drag here and there, and it seemed 
to me that the whole of the final scene could have been emitted to 
the improvement of the production, An old joke may still be a good 
joke, but it must be presented crisply and concisely if it is not to 
become tedious. The performance was outstandingly good, with all 
the players obviously enjoying their-delivery of Heywood’s rude 
couplets. Miss Gladys Young, as a termagant laundress, was an 
especial delight. In these sixteenth-century interludes Mr. Cleverdon 
has uncovered a profitable vein which I hope he will continue to 
work. For a start, what about some more Heywood—Wiutty and 
Witless, say, or A Play of Love? 


* . « + 


Listeners who, like me, are interested in nature, were generously 
provided for on Friday evening. In the Midland Home Service 
series, Midland Roads and Rivers, John Moore dealt with the River 
Yare, and presented an admirable picture of the Norfolk countryside 
through which it flows. Among the contributors to the programme 
was Mr. E. A. Ellis, the distinguished Norfolk naturalist, who gave 
a delightful little talk about the wild life of the riverside. His voice 
is by no means ideal for broadcasting, but his enthusiasm and learn- 
ing made the talk most effective. This was quite the best programme 
so far presented in the series. Later in the evening, in the Third 
Programme, we heard James Fisher’s programme on The Natural 
History of Inverpolly Forest. This also succeeded in presenting a 
vivid and fascinating picture of an exceedingly interesting tract of 
country—the remote and uninhabited Caigach of Ross, with its moun- 
tains and lochs, its relict birch-woods and its rich and varied fauna 
and flora. My only criticism of an otherwise excellent programme is 
that the preliminaries seemed a little long drawn out. But once the 
broadcasters had reached their objective our interest was thoroughly 
engaged and we wandered happily with them among the hills and 
valleys, while they expertly brought before us the birds and beasts, 
trees and flowers, that here find their home. L. C. Lioypb. 
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LETTERS TO 


IRE-LAND 


Sir.—li is a sad and depressing sign of the times that a T.C.D. man 
can be found capable of inflicting on you the melancholy trash contained 
in Mr. Douglas Brown’s letter in last week’s Spectator. Eireanns are 
easily irritated. You have only to suggest that they are lower than the 
archangels, and they will fly into violent rages and accuse you of 
superiority, and ask you if i> is surprising that Englishmen are unpopular 
in their ramshackle and back-street republic. “If anything,” this amazing 
Eireann says, “ the Irishman is superior to any Englishman” ; that is to 
say, Sir, that high-minded man, Mr. Daniel Breen, to say nothing of 
“the Invincibles ” and “ Skin-the-Goat,” is superior to Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Marlborough, Newton, Henry Fielding, Dr. John- 
son, Gibbon, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Nelson, John Stuart Mill, 
Browning, Tennyson and a host of other Englishmen—to say nothing 
of Englishwomen—such as the brilliant band of inventors who changed 
the face of the industrial world in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
I had thought that that sort of street-corner clap-trap was confined to 
the back benches of the Dail. To find it issuing from the College His- 
torical Society of Trinity College, Dublin, is to feel shattered and ashamed, 
You will have observed, Sir, that the remarkable Mr. Brown refers to 
“ Field-Marshals Montgomery, Ironside, Gort, Dill and Alexander” as 
examples “of how we can lead you in war better than you can lead 
yourselves,” and that he claims them as “ Irish,” by which he seems to 
“ Practically all your generals in the past,” he writes with 
schoolboy assertion, “ were Irish” Were they, indeed? And all devoted 
to Dev., no doub:, either in fact or by anticipation. Some of the names 
_he mentions belong to men whose renown was somewhat blown upon in 
whe war, but Montgomery, Dill and Alexander, to whom Auchinleck and 
Brooke should have been added, are all Ulstermen. They haven’t an 
Eireann spot on their reputations. It will surprise me, Sir, if there is a 
man among them who likes the Eireann Republic. In his final passage, 
Mr. Douglas Brown, becoming even more amazing, states that “ we,” 
meaning presumably Eireanns, “ provided” Great Britain with “over a 
quarter of a million first-class soldiers ” in the late war. Perhaps he will 
tell your readers the source of this information. And perhaps, too, when 
he has had time to avert his eyes from his own superiority and to cultivate 
a little of that humility of which Eireanns, the most emptily vain people 
on this earth, are in desperate need, he will study Mr. Owen Sheehy 
(not “ Slecky,” as you misprinted his name) Skeffington’s letter, which 
immediately follows his, on the state of the Dublin proletariat. TTweaty- 
five years of self-government seems to have had no result in betterment 
for these people. We may well believe that its only result has been to 
worsen their lives. But, glory be to God, Sir, the Deputies in the Dail 
have done well enough: they have just raised their salanes to £624 2 year, 
free of income-tax, and plus “ expenses,” that pretty word which can be 
made to cover almost anything.— Yours sincerely, St. Joun ERVINE. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


mean Eireann. 


Sir,—Those of us who have been devoting the greater part of our lives 
to trying to bring about a better feeling between Northern and Southern 
Ireland cannot help regretting the deplorable tone of the letter of that 
typical Irishman, Mr. Douglas Brown, in a recent issue of The Spectator. 
I must leave to the judgement of your readers the phrase that the “ Irish- 
man is superior to any Englishman,” but I must really protest when he 
claims as Southern Irishmen the well-known Ulstermen who are our 
great Field-Marshals Montgomery, Dill and Alexander. Lord Montgomery 
comes of a very ancient Londonderry family ; Sir John Dill was born 
at Lurgan, Co. Armagh ; and Lord Alexander is the brother of the Earl 
of Caledon, of Caledon, Co. Tyrone. One might also add Field-Marshal 
Lord Alanbrooke, uncle of Northern Ireland’s present Prime Minister, 
and belonging to a well-known family of Brookeborough, Co. Fermanagh. 

Your correspondent goes on to say that, “although we in the South 
did not throw our lot in with you in the war, we nevertheless provided 
over a quarter of a million first-class soldiers.” I have over and over 
again in the House of Commons paid tribute to the heroism of the 
gallant men from Southern Ireland, who volunteered their services. In 
view of the obstacles placed in their way by the Government of Eire, 
their determination to enlist in the British Army cannot be too highly 
praised. It is, however, to detract from the glory of these heroes to exag- 
gerate their numbers in the way that Mr. Douglas Brown does. The 
only official statistics ever given of the men born in Eire who joined the 
Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force are those quoted by 
Viscount Addison, the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, when 
teplying to a Question put to him on 19th March, 1946, by the Ear! of 
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THE EDITOR 


Cork and Orrery. Exactly the same answer was also given in the House 
of Commons. It appears from the official report of the House of Lords 
of Tuesday, 19th March, 1946, col. 241, that the total figures of men 
and women born in Eire who joined the Services were 43,249. No 
doubt these figures are incomplete, but they do correspond exactly to 
the private information which I received during the war, both from the 
representatives of the Army and other Forces, and of the Dominions 
Office, who all agreed in telling me that the numbers did not much exceed 
40,000, and that the letters published in the newspapers alleging that 
some 150,000 men had joined were quite inaccurate. The legend has 
now been still further embellished by Mr. Douglas Brown, when he says 
that “we in the South provided over a quarter of a million first-class 
soldiers,” a figure which of course is quite impossible. 

Mr. Douglas Brown writes with so much complacency that he forgets 
that the English Browns and Smiths find it hard to forget that Mr. de 
Valera protested, both in London and in Washington, against the landing 
of American troops in Northern Ireland, a country over which, of course, 
he had no jurisdiction whatsoever. The gallant men who joined up from 
Eire were not allowed to return home in uniform, and unfortunately 
were often kept waiting more than a fortnight before civilian clothes 
could be provided for them, and they cou!d return to their native country, 
If they died on the field of battle, their parents were deprived of the 
consolation of giving either their rank or the name of their regiment in 
the obituary notices published in the Eire newspapers. The brilliantly- 
lighted Dublin was used as a landmark for two terrible air raids over 
Belfast in April and May, 1941, when the number of persons killed 
was 955, the number injured 2,436, while 39,080 houses were more or 
less seriously damaged. The climax was reached when Mr. de Valera 
paid an officia! call upon the German Minister in Dublin to cxpress his 
sympathy with him on the death of Hitler, while he was content to send 
a Secretary to express his regret to Sir John Maffey, the United Kingdom 
representative in Dublin, on the smashing of his windows when the news 
of the victory arrived in Ireland. Surely Mr. Dougias Brown had for- 
gotten’ these sad events when he wrote that “ the Irishman is superior to 
any Englishman.”—I am, dear Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

House of Commons. D. L. Savory. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Douglas Brown, of Dublin, in The Spectator 
of July 18th, calls for two comments. (1) A casual reader of his 
letter might assume (quite wrongly) that all the Field-Marshals he 
mentioned belong to Eire. May I therefore point out that Montgomery’s 
family links are with Londonderry, the second city in Ulster; that 
Alexander comes from Caledon, in County Tyrone; that Alanbrook: 
(omitted from Mr. Brown’s list) is one of the fighting Brookes of County 
Fermanagh, and that Dill was born in Lurgan, County Armagh. Northern 
Ireland is proud of these great war leaders. (2) Mr. Brown claims that 
during the Wor!d. War Eire provided the British Forces with “over a 
quarter of a million first-class soldiers.” Nonsense. The figure given 
in the House of Commons on March 26th, 1946 (see Hansard), was 
43.249, covering the Army, Navy and Air Force. A slight difference 
between that figure and 250,000. Mr. Brown seems to be one of those 
persons who are incurably careless about “those damned noughts.”— 
Yours, &c., H. Taytor | 
(Senator, Parliament of Northern Ireland). 
105 Ballygomartin Road, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


THE PLAN FOR DENTISTS 


Sir,—In your note on the Home Health Services you refer to the state- 
ment in the circular by the Minister of Health to local authorities that 
there may not be enough dentists to go round, and the recommendation 
that mothers and young children should have priority. There is, of course, 
a possibility of a shortage of dentists, but there was no real shortage before 
the war, and there is no evidence that when more dentists become available 
for civilian practice the demand for treatment will exceed the supply. But 
if the Minister does apprehend a shortage, there were two policies that 
he might surely have been expected to adopt, namely, encouragement of 
ready co-operation by the profession and means of stimulating recruitment 
by making it sufficiently attractive to compete with other vocations. He 
has taken the opposite course. He has steadfastly refused to make con- 
cessions in the essentiai needs of private practice. His scheme, <o far 
as it has been defined, has many grievous defects. It would destroy the 
independence and individual responsibility which are the essence of pro- 
fessional work. It would cause much inconvenience, expense and loss of 
time to patients. It would involve a large number of clerks to deal 
with forms. It would definitely place a premium on quick, imperfect 
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and perhaps undesirable work rather than on more deliberate and careful 
exercise of operative skill, and thereby lower the general standards of treat- 
ment. It would perpetuate the proved defects of the present National 
Health Insurance system of treatment. In brief, it is both unpracticable 
and inexpedient. Moreover, it would discourage recruitment ; scholarships 
and bursaries are broken reeds on which to lean if the potential recipients 
are advised that they are proposing to enter a profession in which the 
conditions of quite apart from emoluments, are inherently 
unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, the profession is entirely in sympathy with the 
proposed priority for expectant and nursing mothers and young children, 
but would go much further. It has been pressing for years for improve- 
ment in these services as well as in the school service. Moreover, it has 
urged the need for provision for the adolescent period, during which much 
of the werk done in the schools is wasted by more or less enforced neglect. 
But the Minister has refused to entertain any scheme for adolescents. If 
he had shown a more catholic spirit he would have had the whole-hearted 
support of the profession, which, while quite properly watchful to safe- 
guard its legitimate interests, is fully alive to the needs of the public, and 
has shown repeatedly during :he period of progress of dental science and 
art in the past half-century that its recommendations and actions are not 
determined by motives of mere self-interest. Unfortunately, the Minister 
seems to have almost gone out of his way to antagonise the profession. 
It is important that the public should understand that if a large proportion 
of the profession decide to exercise their right to stay out of the scheme, 
because they believe it to be unfair to the profession and injurious to the 
public, they should not be pilloried as malcontents, but rather that the 
blame should be placed where it belongs, on the shoulders of the Minister. 
—Yours faithfully, NorMAN BENNETT. 


57 Harley Street, W.1. 


THE INDIAN STATES 


Sir,—May I offer a few comments on the criticism, in a letter published 
in The Spectator of July 11th, written by my friend Sir T. Vijayaragha- 
vacharya, of my article on the Indian States published in your issue of 
June 27th? The great majority of the States are Hindu in closer 
geographical contiguity to “India” than to Pakistan. It is desirable in 
every way that they should play their part in the Central Government 
of the Congress area, on condition that their association with that 
Government is on equal terms and implies no subordination to higher 
I am aware that a States Department has been set up, and I 
have read the statesmanlike description given of it by Sardar V. Patel, 
in which he announces that his party (Congress) has no desire to cramp 
the internal administration of the States. That may be the policy, but 
will it be observed in the letter and spirit ? 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya himself admits that the new department will 
exercise paramountcy ; in other words, that the new Central Government 
will assume the powers and prerogatives of the Crown which his 
Majesty’s Government declared were extinguished and would not be 
handed on to a successor government. That puts the States at a dis- 
advantage at the very outset. Pandit Nehru’s feelings towards them, as 
expressed at the annual meeting of the States People’s Conference 4 
couple of months or so ago, hardly coincides with Sardar Patel’s views. 
Mr. Gandhi's recent pronouncements are not by any means reassuring. 
Will the Congress High Command, even with the best of intentions, be 
able to resist the claims of the States People’s Organisation to share 
government in the States, despite Sardar Patel’s criticism of their merits ? 
There are dangers to be faced by the Princes, and for that reason they 
should, in my opinion, be given every opportunity of building up strong 
and well organised confederations, so as to be able to treat on more or 
less equal terms with Congress, a development which their pronounce- 
ments suggest that H.M.G. expect, though they have done little, if 
anything, to help it on. The services of the Political Department should 
be made available to the Princes by prolonging its life at least till the 
spring 

The inapplicability of the analogy Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya seeks to 
draw between the secession of a member of an existing Dominion and 
the refusal of a State to join the Congress has been ably dealt with by 
Sir Frank Noyce in a letter you published on the 11th of this month. 
me, as would many other friends of India, the expression by 
Vijayaraghavacharya of the desire that India should stay in the 
Commonwealth. Only so can there be any assurance of the safety of 
the new India against outside aggression. The Princes’ main concern is 
defence. It is likely that the States which have already joined the 
“India” Constituent Assembly may make it a condition of their ultimate 
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accession to the Central Government about to be established that the 
new India should stay in the Commonwealth.—Yours, &c., 
Stone Cross, Lindfield, Sussex W. P. Barton. 


THE B.B.C. AND BULLFIGHTS 


Sir,—After hearing the “ repeat ” broadcast on Saturday, I am astounded 
that the B.B.C. should sanction this glorification of a spectacle which 
it would be illegal to promote here. Of the excitement prevailing, Edward 
Ward says, “I feel like shouting myselt ” ; of the matador’s passes, “ quite 
lovely passes—beautiful passes”; of the banderillas, “another pair go 
in—a beautiful pair ”—this delighted praise being for “that part of the 
bullfight which inflicts most pain and suffering, some of it useless, on 
the bull” (Ernest Hemingway). “ They just penetrate the bull’s neck,” 
says Ward, omitting that they are weighted at the far ends, which hang 
down near the animal's sides, the barbs uprooting and tearing the skin 
of the neck, which becomes flooded with blood. Of the kill, “It was 4 
good thrust—but not good enough. The sword did not go in far enough.” 
Here we waited some seconds while the animal was miserably dying.) 
“IT think the bull is dying all the same.” 

Not one word, you notice, to suggest that there is suffering for the 
animals and cruel indifference in the spectators. The horses’ part is 
gracefully got rid of by, “The bull has charged another horse, and 
now the horses are being taken away.” Any true account would have 
told us that, when gored by the bull, they do not scream because their 
vocal cords have been cut before the performance. Blindfolded over one 
eye, their ears plugged with tow, frequently with straw-stuffed wounds 
sewn up after a previous appearance, they should make any thoughtful 
person miserable at their condition and ashamed at being party to :t. 
In this broadcast there was more than the stabbing of bulls in the neck. 
When millions hear 2 commentator’s enthusiastic delight and no word 
of condemnation or of pity, the B.B.C. is itself stabbing our animal pro- 
tection societies in the back.—Yours faithfully, Howarp BLIss. 

31 Collingham Road, S.W. 5. 


A REPORT ON GREECE 


Sir,—Being one of the few people in this country to have read the 
Balkan Commission’s Report, I am horrified at the way in which the 
Press is suggesting that the whole Commission, except for Russians and 
Poles, has found Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia guilty of aiding the 
Greek guerrillas. In fact, six out of eleven States give unqualified support 
to the view that though Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria “ repeatedly 
denied ” the Greek charges, “and attacked the credibility of the witnesses 
who testified in their support, little direct evidence was brought forward 
to disprove them.” Two States, Belgium and Colombo, said it was not 
for the Commission “to give any decision as to the possible responsi- 
bility” of the accused States ; France said the conditions of the enquiry 
“were not probably such as to allow us to draw from it any conclusions 
based on sound juridical principles,” and Poland and U.S.S.R. washed 
their hands of the majority report altogether. 

When I turned to the Commission’s examination of the first batch of 
evidence, the Greek testimony that Albania was aiding the guerrillas, I 
found the following: Greece presented fourteen witnesses. The Albanian 
representative was able to show important contradictions in the evidence 
of each of ten of these witnesses, in two cases the witness telling the 
Commission that his first deposition was untrue, being forced out of him 
by the Greek authorities. Two of the Greek witnesses were denounced 
as criminals, one being denounced by his own two brothers and the other 
being sought by the Albanian police for a bank robbery. A third was 
stated to have fought in a°band of war criminals. It is quite clear that 
any court of law anywhere, confronted by such a collapse of so many 
witnesses, would neVer regard them as having proved their case. But 
six States did accept their evidence, while five refused to find the accused 
States guilty. It is a pity that the Press should now be presenting a 
picture to the British people of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia having 
been found guilty by a U.N. Commission. The real facts of the enquiry 
throw a very different light on the present Security Council debates.— 
Yours, &c., Pat SLOAN. 
Yew Tree Cottage, Melody Road, Biggin Hill, Kent. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS AND THE L.C.C. 


Sir,—Mr. Wechsler’s letter in your issue of the 23rd May drew attention 
to action taken by the L.C.C. in depriving 80 London schoolchildren of 
places offered to it by independent schools. This prompted a Parlia- 
mentary question from me (Hansard 13th June 1947) in the following 
terms :— 

Sir Ernest GRAHAM-LITTLE: To ask the Minister of Education, 
whether he is aware that the London County Council has refused 
the offer of 80 boarding places, made by independent schools; and, 
as this offer is in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Fleming Report and its refusal deprives some 80 schoolchildren of 
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these advantages, if he will make inquiries into the reason for this 
action, with a view to its modification. 

Mr. GEORGE TOMLINSON: The L.C.C. are taking up 90 of the 
170 places offered to them by independent schools. They are not 
taking up all the places because on the basis on which they have 
been proceeding this year an insufficient number of suitab‘e applica- 
tions was received by the time it was necessary to close with the 
schools’ offers. These arrangements are quite distinct from the 
schemes recommended in the Fleming Committee’s report. 

The answer seemed an inadequate explanation and I put a further question 
which has just been answered as fol’ows (Hansard llth July, 1947):— 

Sir ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE: To ask the Minister of Education, 
whether he is aware that the selection of children from the national 
schools for boarding places in the independent schools is determined 
in the case of the L.C.C. not by consideration of individual ability 
to profit by the boarding scheme, but by consideration of circum- 
stances such as whether they are orphans and similar conditions ; 
and if he wil! discourage these artificial restrictions on the number 
and kind of children who can apply for boarding education. 

Mr. GeorRGE TOMLINSON: I am aware that the selection is 
determined by home and other external circumstances, though I 
understand that considerations of individual ability to profit are not 
ignored. As regards the second part of the question, I am sending 
the hon. Member a copy of a memorandum recently issued to Local 
Education Authorities giving them guidance on the difficult problem 
of selecting pupils for a boarding education. 

The administrative memorandum cited by the Minister mentions “ external 
circumstances which may make boarding education desirable in some 
cases for pupils who in other circumstances would profit equally well 
from attending a day school.” 

The L.C.C.’s action would seem to indicate that it was these external 
circumstances which are mainly responsible for its otherwise inexplicable 
refusal to take full advantage of the offer from the independent schools. 
Education given at the independent schools is predominantly if not 
exclusively of the grammar schoo! type and surely this fact should influence 
It seems somewhat inconsistent to give so much attention to 
these external considerations such as (1) inadequate or unsatisfactory 
homes, (2) remoteness of the home trom suitable day schools (3) health 
reasons ; these are the principal items under the heading “ external 
circumstances.” It is significant in this connection that the Fleming 
Report (Section 121) expressly gives the caution that “ Boarding schools 
are not to be regarded primarily as a substitute for Day Schools in 
sparsely populated areas or where home is inadequate, but they have, 
like Day Schools, their own purpose and their own characteristic values.” 
If there were not enough children available to qualify by external con- 
siderations, why were other factors not allowed to have their weight in 
taking fu'l advantage of the offer ? 

It would seem desirable that the selection of the nation’s children 
for boarding vacancies should not be left entirely to Local Authorities, 
who are so largely governed by political prejudice—which would seem 
to explain the incident under discussion.—I am, Yours, &c., 

House of Commons. ©. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


PUNISHMENTS IN SCHOOLS 


Sir,—I am grateful to my friend Mr. Heckstall-Smith for his courteous, 
informative and critical letter in your issue of July llth. I agree with 
him that the subject of punishments in schools is of immense importance, 
and I am very glad to know that it is to be the object of a Government- 
sponsored enquiry. With regard to his strictures upon the honour 
system, I did not use the expression in my letter, though I did mention 
the word honour. Methods of punishment will naturally be influenced, 
if not largely determined, by the general system upon which a school 
is “run.” His criticisms carry less weight with me because he has had, 
I imagine, no practical experience of the system he condemns so roundly. 
I, on the other hand, saw it in operation for thirty-five years, and can 
testify to the fine spirit of co-operation it produces in a school. A tree 
The frequent testimony of old boys to the value 
Perhaps the most remarkable 
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is known by its fruit 
of our system ‘s very striking today. 
testimony is that of a headmaster who ran his school for native boys 
on the West Coast of Africa on these lines with verv gratifying results. 
That does not surprise me in the least, for the system is a natural one 
and is what is practised in any good home. With regard to the “ solem- 
nity ” of which he speaks with such horror, I sometimes wonder whether 
the failure of our education today in certain directions may not be due 
to the fact that schoolmasters are too much afraid of impressing their own 
personality upon their boys, for it was to this that many of us owe so 
much. In our villaze I am greatly struck with the frequent references 
made by men of middle age to what they owe to the fine influence of 
a former village schoolmaster whese words and influence have obviously 
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left a lasting impression for good upon their minds and characters, Be 
that as it may, I notice with interest that Mr. Heckstall-Smith did not 
succeed along his lines in solving to his own satisfaction the problem 
of punishments.—I am, Yours truly, R. Eccies, 


The Elms, Lower Darwen, Lancs. 


S1rR,—May I correct my letter of July 11th? The address of the Founda- 
tion for Research in Education is 79 Wimpole Street, W.1. Mr. Hard- 
man’s secretary inadvertently gave me an address six months old, and the 
Foundation (from whose director, Sir Peter Innes, I have now had a most 
courteous letter) have not yet had my letter of six weeks ago forwarded 
by the Post Office.—Yours faithfully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMitH. 


Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


VOLUNTARY WELFARE WORK 


Sir,—I have been most interested by Lady Iris Capell’s article Effort on 
Offer, and find myself in a glow of agreement that Acts of Parliament 
alone are rarely able to bring about the state of affairs aimed at by their 
planners. In the nineteenth céntury Shaftesbury set out to draw up a 
Bill prohibiting the use of child labour in mines and factories, and in 
my sixth-form days I could have said how many such Bills actually 
became Acts. But by the time a really effective law, with no loopholes, 
existed, several generations of children had grown up in the kind of 
employment Shaftesbury gave years of effort to crushing out. 

Then, however carefully planned an Act may be, it may be quite 
ineffective if Loca! Authorities do not use the powers the Act gives them. 
If the provisions, for example, of the M.D. Acts of 1913-1926 had been 
carried out by all Loca! Authoritics, the Curtis Report of 1946 would 
at least not have had to concern itself with the problem of defectives 
living in Public Assistance wards “not approved for the reception of 
defectives,” in company with old people and young normal children. 
Here is a most valuable outlet for voluntary cflort by those who nave 
the time, the urge and that dynamic quality which will carry with it a 
whole committee, and only with this kind of effort can, for instance, 
the Education Act ef 1944 bring to the children all the benefits and outlets 
for ability which its planners envisaged. 

Voluntary effort in the many ways listed by Lady Iris Capell made up, 
in wartime, the great corporate contribution of the W.V.S., and in many 
places similar work is in need of helpers. For example, child welfare 
clinics under Local Authorities can often only distribute such things as 
orange juice with the help of voluntary workers, and family planning clinics 
often need, to work with their peofessional staff, volunteers to help with 
stores, and with that side of the work which an almoner would do in a 
hospital. London women have an exceptional opportunity in L.C.C. care 
committee work. I know that this is not only in urgent need of helpers, 
but also that care committee workers have been assured by an official 
voice (female) from County Hall that voluntary workers will continue to 
be needed. Official und full information as to care committee work 
would gladly be given by Miss Lazarus, Alverstone House, Magee Street, 
Kennington Park Estate, S.E.11. Trying to be brief where I would 
like enthusiastically te expand, I would describe the worker as a necessary 
link between the school and school medical officer on the one side and 
on the other side the home. Care committee work is concentrated on the 
welfare of the schoolchild, and the worker, it seems to me, might be 
said to have as her two chief aims first the ensuring that those remecial 
or preventive treatments prescribed by the school doctor are carried out 
and not just put aside by a mother who is too busy, or harassed or 
handicapped, sometimes, even to try to understand what is asked of her. 
Of course, in the majority of cases the home understands and co-operates 
with the school doctur ; where it does not there is the need for explana- 
tion, encouragement, help of different kinds, so that the child may, when 
he leaves school, have been helped to be as fit as possible and as the 
School Medical Service was designed to make him. The second aim 
of the care worker is to bring to the notice of the school doctor, and to 
any other special clinics he may advise, the difficulties the mother may 
have at home in dealing with the child, and I would like to sav that 
very often the mother herself comes to sce the school doctor and ask 
his help, and then the care worker can be very patently the link in the 
necessary home visits and “case work.” 

The care worker, like myself, may have to do her voluntary work 
with shopping-basket in hand; her enauiries about Johnny's »roxen 
appointment fer dental treatment may mingle-with discussion about the 
nearest available potato ; she may have only a few hours a week to spare, 
and even then be only able to spare that in term-time when her own family 
is at school. The fact that evcn such meagre help is used by care com- 
mittees, and my own appreciation of the interest and widened unrder- 
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standing I gain from the werk, lead me to make this effort to bring L.C.C. 
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care work to the notice of the unemployed voluntary workers 80 temptingly 
conjured up by Lady Capell’s article——Yours, &c., 
DEPTFORD CARE WORKER. 


V.D. IN THE FORCES 


reply in the House recently Mr. Bellenger stated that the 
annual rate of venereal disease per 1,000 troops in 1946 was 32.8 for 
the British Army in Britain and 158.6 for the B.A.O.R. This confirma- 
tion of Lord Moran’s remarks upon which you recently commented 
reveals a grave state of affairs necessitating remedial action. It is at 
once apparent that this high rate could be substantially reduced if 
information on the use of prophylactic measures was made readily avail- 
able to members of the armed forces. The usual objections to this course 
of action are that it would be tantamount to condoning or encouraging 
illicit sexual intercourse, but the alternative seems to be the continuance 
of a situation in which young men, separated from their home environment 
and doing service in a foreign land, are grievously exposed to disease. 
It is essential that a panel of religious leaders should come together to 
decide what practical steps can be taken, conscious of the need to 
safeguard moral standards and at the same time diminish disease and 
ill-health —Yours faithfully, JOHN BLAKE. 
Glengarry, Fish Lane, Aldwick, Bognor, Sussex. 


SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Si.—I am in full agreement with the Headmaster of Middlesbrough 
High School in his insistence on the value of the discipline of languages 
and mathematics for those pupils in grammar schools who will ultimately 
proceed via the sixth form to 2 university. But I venture to doubt if 
it is the best curriculum for the majority of grammar-school pupils, and 
am convinced that it is unsuitable for those primary-school pupils whose 
life will be spent in farm and factory. Does Mr. Fletcher suggest that 
subjects such as physical training, art, handwork, dramatic work and 
nature study, subjects which are given increasing attention in the primary 
school, are “ superficial * subjects, involving “no difficulty”? Primary- 
school teachers are alive to the danger that their curriculum may be 
fettered by the needs of the grammar school, and they may have to 
neglect the interests of fhe majority of their pupils for the sake of that 
minute section who will one day enter a university —Yours faithfully, 
Mottisfont C. of E. School, Hampshire. H. R. EXeE.sy. 


LIFE IN CYPRUS 


Sirn—Mr. Moore-Bennett’s statements in your issue of July 11th about 
the cost of living in Cyprus astonished me. I lived in that island from 
May, 1945, to the end of March, 1947. Invalided out of the Army in 
the Middle East, I had to find a place with good air and good food. 
Jerusalem had always suited me, but its prices were just twice what I 
could afford. The Lebanon is renowned for its wonderful food and its 
air, but its prices were three times above my level. Cyprus was exactly 
right, and a little cheaper than Cairo. On landing in England last April 
I found that prices in England were astronomical compared with these 
in Cyprus, and food infinitely poorer and less palatable, with none of 
the cheap fruit that gives such relish to the poorest Cypriot’s meal. The 
proof of the pudding, Sir, is in the eating.—Yours faithfully, 
C/o Barclay’s Bank, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. MARGARET HASLUCK. 


A THREAT TO THE LORDS 


Sir,—Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s claptrap about the Will of the People and 
his feeble threats to the House of Lords recall the observation of a 
great member of that House and a great Prime Minister—Robert Cecil, 
Marquess of Salisbury. He said: 

“A Government that vields, and must yield, to the slightesi wish 
of the House vf Commens is only possible so long as that House 
of Commons is the organ of an educated minority. Such an instru- 
ment of Government has never yet in the history of the world been 
worked by a legislature chosen by the lower classes.” 

In those days the affairs of the country were quietly and efficiently 
conducted by persons who understood their business.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ERIC SUTTON. 


Sir, —In 


United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 


DISTANCE NO OBJECT 


SiR,—Can it be that such a man or god as Janus is not a member of 
the Society for Pure English and does not know its thirty-sixth tract, 
published in 193] and centziring a discussion by Mr. C. T. Onions of 
the history of the phrase “distance no cbject” ?—Yours faithfu'ly, 
King’s College, University of Durham. G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A CERTAIN leadership in the campaign, which becomes more vigorous 
against the pollution of our rivers, is being given by the British Society 
of Field Sports. It is wise and welcome leadership ; but in some quarters, 
especially urban and perhaps political quarters, it seems to be held that 
the protests chiefiv concern the interest of wealthy fishermen, especially 
where it is a question of salmon rivers. There is no sense or justice 1n 
this view. The duty of keeping our rivers pure is a national duty. The 
conversion of a river into a drain is a slur on the community, and the 
poisoning of the waters is a public danger. Some localities, for example, 
have been forced to prohibit the use of shellfish in polluted estuaries. In 
one district stock have been poisoned. Even where salmon-fishing—un- 
doubtedly a rich man’s sport—is enjoyed, the number of fish taken by 
the rod is not one per cent. of the fish netted for the market. For 
example, it is recorded that 129,000 salmon were netted at one time in 
the mouth of the Tyne. The fishermen certainly did not take as many 
as 3,000. We all want to see our rivers alive and full of life. Many of 
them are dead, for no other reason than the idle refusal of municipalities 
and factories te purify the sewage and effluents, or dispose of them by 
special drains. «It is the silliest of political prejudices to be afraid of 
benefiting fishermen. 


Commonest Bird? 


What is the commonest bird? Those who have especially studied the 
statistics of the subject say the blackbird and the chaffinch, which exceed 
in numbers, so it is said, even the sparrow and starling. A Northern 
observer some years ago put in a claim, a most surprising claim, for the 
fulmar petrel. In support of this theory, a note on birds in the Northern 
islands has reached me. The whole passage is of general interest. “ On 
Mousa an ancient ‘ Picts’ Castle’ is the nesting-site for numbers of puffins 
and a few black guillemots, while fulmar petrel nest in the stone walls of 
the island, as well as on the cliffs of Noss, where their numbers are 
vast. . . . The gannets, who formerly occupied one or two stacks, now 
nest cheek by jowl with razorbills and guillemots on the ledges, and may 
in a few years succeed in ousting the ancient inhabitants altogether.” 
The allusion to the gannets is interesting, since they have just succeeded 
in “ousting ancient inhabitants ” in the Channel] Islands. Since the few 
old haunts are as populous as ever, we may conclude that the species is 
on the increase—and the fishermen begin to complain. 


Drinks from Apples 


Those excellent drinks, cider and perry, brewed widely in England for 
some 800 years or more, need special varieties of apple and pear, because 
these contain more tannin as well as more sugar. Ordinary or cooking 
ipples do not make so wholesome a drink. On the other hand, they 
may afford a most welcome supply of apple juice, which is a good alter- 
native to cider proper. In our wasteful way, we sacrifice thousands of 
tons of apples which in more economic countries are turned to use. On 
this head a very suggestive account is given, in the latest and most interest- 
ing Countryman, of the methods used in Switzerland for converting small 
fruit and windfalls into an apple juice that will keep good at any rate 
for six months or more. It is made communally ; and though small 
apparatuses (for pulping and pressing and sterilising) are, I believe, in 
existence, the manufacture is best conducted on a large scale by co- 
operative effort. Shall we ever learn in England the lesson taught by 
most nations, especially the Danes, and indeed once under Horace 
Plunkett by the Irish, that co-operation is good business and of high social 
value? 


In My Garden 

This year more than ever before I have enjoyed feasts of wild straw- 
berry, both in the raw and in jam. They have fruited in the w.ld in 
unusual profusion ; and I am convinced that they are worth while as a 
garden crop, but the variety is of no little importance. That most 
ingenious of horticulturists, Mr. Clarence Elliott, who boasts of eating 
strawberries from June to October, recommends Cresta and Baron 
Solemacher, but there are many good sorts. Even the common wild 
variety does well in a garden, though the fruits are smaller. In the flower- 
garden the bush I could least well spare is the Aetna Broom. It is at 
its best when Syringa and such are over, and it has a delicacy of form 
Frosts did not touch it, though its neighbour, 
the Spanish Broom, was cut to ribbons. It is astonishing how late some 
of the recoveries from the winter have announced themselves. The said 
Spartium Junceum is in belated blossom and a passion flower, quite 
given up, begins to climb vigorously. W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Clark on Ruskin 


By Sir Kenneth Clark. 





Ruskin at Oxford. An Inaugural Lecture. 

(Clarendon Press. 2s.) 
No English writer of equal distinction and importance is at the 
moment more neglected than John Ruskin. For a few shillings the 
second-hand book-seller will provide an opulently bound, unthumbed 
copy of any of his major works: his collected volumes in the public 
library gather dust, perpetually available, among unwanted classics. 
He is still, indeed, at the stage of his posthumous progress when a 
writer continues to pay the penalty of his defects, but has not yet 
begun to reap the reward of his acknowledged gifts and virtues. 
Thus his prolixity dismays us: the aggressive pomposity with which 
he made his pronouncements does not incline us to overlook the 
intellectual confusion on which they were very often founded: and, 
because we resent the prophet, we are apt to forget the exquisitely 
accomplished artist—that angelic second self with whom the grim 
prophet maintained a fierce uneven struggle throughout the whole 
course of his long and unhappy life 

By choosing Ruskin as the subject of his inaugural lecture as 
Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford, Sir Kenneth Clark has 
performed a notable service both to the memory of his magnetic 
predecessor and to the modern reading public which, neglectful of 
John .Ruskin, cuts itself off from some of the finest imaginative 
prose in any European language. His study of Ruskin at Oxford is, 
as one would expect from Sir Kenneth’s previous essays, refreshingly 
well written and unusually well constructed. Moreover, besides 
giving a survey of the remarkable series of lectures with which the 
first Slade Pretessor startled the university between 1870 and 1878 
—“ very poor taste, very poor taste” sounded the still small squeak 
of Dr. Jowett in the background—end the yet wilder and stranger 
addresses with which he burst out again in 1883, his successor 
attempts a clarification of Ruskin’s personal esthetic standpoint. 
The terms in which he expressed it were frequently confused and 
sometimes downright contradictory; and his “ intense preference for 
Wrganic as opposed to abstract or geometric forms” caused him to 
undervalue or ignore exceedingly impcrtant aspects of Italian 
Renaissance art. Nevertheless, he had an exquisite sensitiveness to 
beauty, accompanied, as Sit Kenneth says, by “ marvellous pewers 
of perception which allowed Ruskin to penetrate farther into the 
core of certain kinds of art than any critic before or since.” And 
then, like all the best, or, at least, the most inspiring, critics, he 
was an artist in his own right. His purple passages have never 
faded. Theirs is purple of the authentic murex, no cheap aniline 
dye brewed in a journalistic back-parlour. The famous set-pieces 
of The Stones of Venice remain astonishingly vivid; and Preterita 
is still among the most moving and revelatory of autobiographical 
records. 

But it was characteristic of Ruskin’s genius that he should distribute 
his talents widely and squander them profusely. How many students 
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of his work will be familiar with the lengthy and superbly eloquent 
passage which Sir Kenneth quotes on pages 8 and 9 of his pamphlet 
—a passage in which the author’s xsthetic and moral feelings, his 
love of beauty and his harrowing sense of duty towards his fellow 
human creatures, seem temporarily to “be reconciled? These 
paragraphs, with their curiously Proustian ring—“ plum and pear 
trees, in their first showers of fresh silver, looking more like much- 
broken and far-tossed spray of fountains than trees ”—were originally 
written as an introduction to a catalogue. Ruskin’s admirer must have 
pat.ence; he must be prepared to listen for the artist’s voice through 
volume after volume of somewhat inccherent prophesying. But 
when he catches it, the tone is unmistakable. Ruskin’s life is the 
story of a noble failure—a failure in comparison with which the 
average contemporary success will, if we examine it closely, appear 
trivial and meretricious. PETER QUENNELL. 


U.S.S.R.: Three Views 


Russia and the Russians. By Edward Crankshaw. (Macmillan. 9s. 6d.) 
Life in Russia. By John Lawrence. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
The Real Soviet Russia. By David Dallin. (Hollis and Carter. 18s.) 


THE approach of these three authors to their subject could hardly be 
more varied. Mr. Edward Crankshaw, whose considerable knowledge 
of the Soviet Union was increased during his service with the Military 
Mission in Moscow during the war, seeks primarily to give his readers 
the feel of Russia. He is vivid emotional, impressionistic. He paints 
the historical background, stresses the importance of geography and 
climate, brilliantly analyses the Russian temperament. He believes— 
and who will deny it?—that too many harsh judgements have been 
made by people viewing Russia through Western, liberal, democratic 
yes ; that far roo little attention has been paid to the long-term causes 
of present developments. -One can approve this historical approach 
all the more readily because Mr. Crankshaw does not attempt to gloss 
over the evil aspects of the régime. He seems to say, “ This is Russia 
as she is ; it’s a pretty frightful picture, but what else could you expect 
in all the circumstances? Now what about a little more tolerance?” 
I suppose the real answer to Mr. Crankshaw is that in practice all 
efforts at understanding arz repulsed with dogmatic rigidity and cold 
hostility by the rulers of the Kremlin. His own advances, I imagine, 
will meet a similar fate. Perhaps it is the knowledge of this fact 
which leads him to close his book with a chapter which is vague, 
contradictory and deeply disappvinting. 

Mr. John Lawreace was also in Russia during the war as Press 
Attaché to the Embassy ahd editor of the newspaper British Ally. 
He has attempted something which, surprisingly, has not been done 
quite like this before. Eschewing politics, he has set out to describe 
the ordinary life of the Russian—the sort of house he lives in, the 
way he dresses, the things he eats and drinks, his recreations. The 
chapter on Having a Baby in Russia, contributed by Laetitia Gifford, 
is outstanding. On the whole, the facts given by Mr. Lawrence have 
been carefully observed and conscientiously presented. Is this, then, 
really Russia without propaganda? Does no ugly “ pro” or “anti” 
attitude show through at any point?) The reader must judge for him- 
self, but I would specially commend his attention to pages 86 and 87 
which deal briefly with the N.K.V.D. A précis of Mr. Lawrence’s 
views on this subject would read something like this: “I have myself 
known victims of the N.K.V.D. who have served terms in concentra- 
tion camps. The N.K.YV.D. have great power and are above rhe law. 
They believe it is better to liquidate nine innocent men than to let 
one guilty man escape. The Russian peopl. don’t really mind this 
state of affairs. In any case, it’s not really as bad as it seems, because 
arrests are often just a silly mistake. It’s true that in the camps there 
is much suffering and loss of life. Sometimes the prisoners die like 
flies. But the camps are not inhuman.” That seems to me about 
the worst sort of apologist writing. 

Dr. Dallin, at least, has made up his mind where he stands. A 
Russian, a member of the Moscow Soviet immediately after the 
Revolution and subsequertly a political exile of progressive views, 
he writes in the opening paragraph of his preface, “ A real and durable 
resolution of the increasing international tensions can come only from 
Russia, in the shape of an internal transformation. No other solution 
would be stable.” Failing such a change, he believes that war 1S 
ultimately inescapable. His book is a political study of the Soviet 
régime, its structure and ‘ts guiding principles. His main sources 
have been official Soviet publications, studied over many years aginst 
his own background of experience. From this usually unproductive 
field he has garnered many valuable facts which might easily have 
been overlooked. One of the many things he is quite-clear about 
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in his own mind is that there have been no substantial changes since 
the Revolution in the fundamental aims of Soviet Communism, and 
that, as far as the ultimate purpose of achieving world Communism 
is concerned, Stalin differs from Trotsky only in his assessment of 
the appropriate time to push ahead. Dr. Dallin, eager for the over- 
throw of the present régime, sees some hope for the future in the 
many millions of government empleyees who constitute the new 
intelligentsia in Russia. He depicts this class as restless and dis- 
contented, with no political conviction in favour of the existing 
economic system and hostile to Communist expansionism abroad. 
Dr. Dallin sees this group as providing a possible spearhead for 
change. No doubt there are political undercurrents in Russia today 
the strength of which it is difficult to determine, but most recent 
visitors to Russia would consider Dr. Dallin guilty of some wishful 
thinking here. Paut WINTERTON. 


Seventeenth-Century Quakers 


Gulielma: Wife of William Penn. By L. V. Hodgkin (Mrs. John 
Holdsworth). (Longmans. 15s.) 


Tuts book has been a labour of love, and in it Mrs. Holdsworth has 
put together what might be called a short history of the Quakers 
from about 1650 to 1695, with emphasis on the Penington-Penn group. 
It cannot really be described as a study of Gulielma Springett, since 
very little is known about her ; even Dr. H. J. Cadbury’s researches 
have been unable to add anything substantial to our knowledge. Our 
main source of information is still the autobiography of Thomas 
Ellwood—in many ways the most charming and attractive of the early 
Quakers—who was so long and so fruitlessly in love with her. H's 
picture is vivid and alive (he tells us far more than Penn himself 
ever did) ; and if it is flatterinz, though there is no reason to suppose 
that it is, who would blame a lover? 

But if there is nothing new to be told us about “ Gull, 
does at least give us the setting in which she iived, and in which 
we know her to have been a characteristic figure—a setting described 
with whole-hearted admiration. It can be recommended to anyone 
who has yet to make his entry into this strange and moving world 
of devotion persecuted by malice, of love harried by injustice and 
of honesty treacherously attacked. The figure which, perhaps, stands 
out the most plainly is that of Isaac Penirgton, Gvlielma’s step- 
father, so often and so lengthily imprisoned for his virtues. Here, 
too, shine Mary Penington, Thomas Ellwood, with others, and we 
get glimpses of the Foxes. We hear much of prison and are given a 
short account of the famous Bushell trial, where the jury, headed by 
Bushell, defied the judg: before whom Penn and Meade were tried. 
To anyone familiar with the broad scene, this is a charming handbook 
containing a fair taste of what is to be found in more compendious 
volumes. The little book, written by a Quaker (one supposes) for 
Quakers, allows no breath of criticism of any of their actions to 
intrude, suggests no suspicions of their dissensions. It is indeed a 
pious tribute, and to dwell on any omissions would be ungracious. 

* The dominating tigure is, inevitably, that of William Penn, a very 
great man and a fascinatingly complex character, so complex that he 
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does not stand out plainly: Mrs. Holdsworth’s sketch is necessarily 
too brief to do more than indicate the main points of his life, and 
she dwells only on his first early struggles, mainly with his father. 
Perhaps more might have been made of the influence Amyraut had 
upon him, of the spur Algernon Sidney—who is not mentioned—may 
have provided, and of the inner conflict ; and though his !asting works 
are brought into the picture, nothing is said of his equally charac- 
teristic “ reasonings with the opposers.” But the story is in the main 
there, and that is the chief thing. To anyone who is not a Quaker, 
but who has at some time plunged himself into that corner of the 
seventeenth century, the book will be a pieasant reminder of more 
arduous journeys ; and Quakers themselves, one thinks, will add it 
happily to the shelf containing Brailsford, Braithwaite, Webb, Janney 
and other, less easily digestible, historians. BoNAMY Dosrée. 


The Functions of Background 
Herbert Fisher: A Short Biography. By David Ogg. (Arnold: 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. OSG is primarily a historian, and history and biography are not 
identical. Mr. Ogg begins by stating that Dr. Fisher was born in 
1865. He then adds that “in the annals of the nineteenth century 
the year 186§ is notable,” and proceeds to enlarge for some six and a 
half pages on the personalities and trends of thought that made it 
notable ; what effect they had on the infant lying in his cradle at 
3 Onslow Square, S.W.7, is a matter for speculation ; the trends of 
1880 when the boy of fifteen at Winchester was beginning to react 
to the tides of life about him might be thought to be more relevant. 
In 1884 Fisher got to Oxford and Mr. Ogg traces the history of New 
College and discusses the college system generally. The chapter on 
“The Oxford Don” (1889-1912) is good biography, and so is the 
brief account of the next brief interlude, the Vice-Chancellorship of 
Sheffield (1912-1916). The chapter on the Education Bill of 1918 
begins well with a discussion of Fisher’s qualifications for the post 
of President of the Board of Education. Then Mr. Ogg remarks 
that “at this point a reference may be permitted to some traditions 
in the earlier development of education in England,” the reference 
being in fact an eleven-page summary of the whole history of English 
education. The thirteen pages devoted to the Bill itself are on 
“ measures, not men” lines, discussion and analysis of the Bill over- 
shadowing lamentably (as so often in this volume) the personality 
of the Minister who sponsored it. 

The chapter on Fisher as Cabinet Minister is again conspicuous 
for its lack of any intimate touch, and many of Mr. Ogg’s judgements 
on the Ministers of the 1919 Cabinet would be sharply challenged 
by anyone who knew them personally. To describe Mr. Balfour as 
“enigmatic and elusive, occasionally exercising a waspish wit which 
obliged the victim to search for the place where the sting would be 
felt” is to concentrate on one largely legendary aspect of that many- 
sided personality ; and to suggest that Mr. Balfour “ regarded the 
progress of mankind as from one Ice Age to another and may well 
have considered the League of Nations an elegant milestone in that 
inevitable but dispiriting pilgrimage” is to compel the conclusion 
that Balfour’s frequent and earnest declarations of faith in the 
League were mere cynical hypocrisy. Mr. Ogg himself has no 
opinion of the League or of many of its supporters. He dilates at 
some length against the Peace Ballot of 1935, with which Fisher 
warmly identified himself, and he nowhere mentions the self-sacri- 
ficing assiduity with which Fisher for years attended the weekly 
meetings of the executive committee of the League of Nations Union; 
the Union indeed has no place in Mr. Ogg’s index. 

With Fisher’s election to the Wardenship of New College in 1925, 
Mr. Ogg, who is a Fellow of New College himself, is on firmer 
ground, and this chapter, covering many activities which the Warden 
combined with his college duties—notably important speaking tours 
in America and service on the Governing Body of the B.B.C— 
is the best in the book. The chapter on the work by which Fisher 
will be longest remembered, The History of Europe, is of a different 
order. Mr. Ogg is a historian himself, and in these 37 pages (a sub- 
stantial proportion of a total of 200) he gives evidence of finding the 
writing of history a more congenial subject than a writer of history. 
His not infrequent “ it is necessary to refer to ” is usually an ominous 
prelude to some protracted digression, which, however inherently 
interesting, has the effect of relegating the subject of the volume 
summarily to the wings. It is found necessary to consider Ranke 
at length in order to decide whether Fisher was of his school, and 
Acton at greater length and in more detail for the same purpose. The 
general effect, in spite of some suggestive criticism of Fisher’s method 
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and some of his judgements, is depressing. After all it is only a 
little over seven years since Fisher died. Oxford, and many other 
cities, are full of people who knew him intimately in one or other of 
his many réles and could have enabled Mr. Ogg to impart to his 
subject some warmth and life. To everyone—to take a single 
example—who knew what Fisher’s house at Thursley in Surrey 
{quite close to Lloyd George at Churt) meant to him, it is astonish- 
ing that Thursley is never so much as mentioned; references to 
Fisher’s family life total less than a page. It is well enough to paint 
a personality against a background ; it is fatal to let the background 
shift its place and get in front. WILSON Harris. 


’ 
Canterbury Arms 

The Heraldry of Canterbury Cathedral. The Great Cloister Vault. 

By Commander (S) A. W. B. Messenger. (Published at the Office of 

the Friends, Christ Church Gateway, Canterbury, 1947. 18s.) 
In the last decade of the fourteenth century, rebuilding of the nave 
of Canterbury Cathedral led to reconstruction of the cloister, which 
adjoins it to the north. This was roofed with an elaborate ribbed 
vault of thirty-six bays, in each of which the intersections of the 
ribs at upwards of thirty points were marked by bosses, of which 
the greatest number take the form of shields of arms carved in relief. 
These, numbering over eight hundred, form easily the largest display 
of carved heraldry of its date in the British Isles. There is reason 
to think that the arms shown are, in the main, those of Kentish and 
other benefactors of Henry TV’s reign who contributed to the cost 
of the work. It can hardly be doubted that the shields were all 
at first coloured and gilded in their proper tinctures. The Reverend 
Thomas Streatfield was indeed confident that they had been plain 
and that the traces of colour remaining in his own day (1836) were 
the work of a seventeenth-century herald painter. But Streatfield’s 
generation had not yet understood how gaudy—even garish—the 
Middle Ages were. 

Manuscript notes, made in the times of Elizabeth and James I, 
show that even then the colours of some eighty shields only of the 
eight hundred could be distinguished, and since very often one 
shield of arms can be toid from another only by its colour, this 
means that the identification of many of these shields must be a 
matter of difficulty and uncertainty. In view of their importance, 
great efforts have been made ro repair this defect. Thomas Willement, 
a father of the Gothic and heraldic revival, in his scholarly Heraldic 
Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, printed in 1827, conjectured colours 
and identifications for the majority. The late Ralph Griffin, in a 
paper printed in Arch@ologia in 1915, went over the same ground 
in fuller detail and with greater care, arriving at certain or reason- 
ably probable identifications of the greater number of the shields. It 
was with the help of advice from Griffin that some ten years ago the 
shields were recoloured under the direction of Dr. E. W. Tristram. 

The present volume comprises photographs of the shields as now 
repainted, together with blazons and ideniifications of the arms, 
brief notes or their supposed owners, an index by names, an ordinary 
or index by designs and a glossary of terms by the editor, Commander 
Messenger. For the notes and identifications the editor acknow- 
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ledges his debt to Griffin, from whom most of them are taken— 
and on whose authority they rest—for neither Griffin nor the present 
editor gives evidence for them. It is unfortunate that Commander 
Messenger has distinguished as “conjectural” those identifications 
(printed in italics) which he has added to Griffin’s, for many of 
Griffin’s are conjectural also, though no doubt in a lesser degree 
It should also be made clearer than it is that, wherever the identifica. 
tions are doubtful, so also, usually, is the correctness of the colours 
in which the shields have been repainted. The Friends of Canter. 
bury Cathedral are, however, to be congratulated on their enter- 
prise in first procuring the cleaning and repainting of the cloister 
heraldry and now in publishing this useful and attractive record 
of the work. ANTHONY WAGNER. 


° ° ° 
Requiescat in Limbo 
Sing O Barren. By Edward Dahlberg. With a Foreword by Herbert 
Read. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
“How droll and sorrowful it is to hear again the names of those 
Venus-Poetasters whom Poe, in invocation for paradisaica} bounties 
never given, called Geniuses! ” writes: Mr. Edward Dahlberg. “ May 
Edgar Poe be shriven: and may those Ashy Bosoms of Ladies Osgood, 
Whitman, Carey, Hewitt, Lucy Cooper, Sigourney remain requiescat 
in pace, in Limbo!” Alas! one cannot help feeling that Mr. Dahl- 
berg’s publishers need some shriving, too, when they refer to him as 
“a strange erratic genius,” though they do not overstate the case in 
warning the reader that Sing O Barren is “ not easy to describe,” 
adding that it is “criticism of literature and life, but it is not in the 
least the analytical writing of the conventional critic.” 

In so much as a coherent approach mav be disentangled from the 
luxuriant jungle of Mr. Dahlberg’s style, the book seems an attempt 
to integrate the substance of some of the American classics with 
contemporary writing—Thoreau, Melville, Poe, Walt Whitman, Emily 
Dickinson, Hemingway, Faulkner and Randolph Bourne. I confess 
never to have heard of the latter notwithstanding “ Randolph Bourne 
saw the deepening twilight of the CULT OF POLITICS that had 
dwarfed man down to the drabbest dimensions of the homo 
economicus—the ‘ ideational automaton.’ Man’s demon, from Plato’s 
dour and Mosaical LAWS and THE REPUBLIC, down through 
Marx and Lenin, is POLITICS.” This plea for the abolition of 
the State and its calamitous effects is repeated many times in varied 
forms, never straying far from an apocryphal lament that sometimes 
recalls Carlyle. 

“Tt is a book I have lived with now for five years,” says Mr 
Herbert Read, in his foreword to Sing O Barren, “and there is no 
contemporary prose work from which I have got so much pleasure 
and profit. It is the’ crystalline vein of the English Bible, of 
Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Browne, running through the torpid 
substance of modern life.” This is certainly not ungenerous praise 
It cannot be denied that a sentence like “Man is in cons‘ant 
mourning over corpse ideals” reveals that Mr. Dahlberg has studied 
Urn Burial just as “ A fool’s ass’s milk his heart jets. He elevates 
all mankind,” suggests, a trifle indistinct!y, the Old Testament. It 
might even be admitted that only someone fairly familiar with 
Elizabethan drama would write: “Which way revolves the wheel 
of fire? Goaded by scorpius [sic], mountains, seas, wars, man is 
the First Cause of the towns, Fattles, women, barley-cakes, of which 
he is also the effect. In some rotating acons, preying upon himself 
the less, he is sustained aloft, by gods, ambrosia, libations, nymphs, 
Ilium ; his art, tools, craft, maidens, are heaven’s host.” 

All the same, one cannot help feeling that time would be better 
spent—at least more pleasantly—in reading the Bible, Shakespeare 
and Sir Thomas Browne in their original form, rather than in such 
secretions as percolate through Mr. Dahlberg’s filter ; regarding 
which we are tempted to echo its author’s words quoted above: 
“ Requiescat in pace, in Limbo! ” ANTHONY POWELL. 


The Harnessing of Literature 


Soviet Literature Today. By George Reavey. (Lindsay Drummond. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tue author of this book lived in Russia during his childhood, at 

the time of the 1917 Revolution. He was Deputy Press Attache 

at the British Embassy to Russia during the war. He thus saw at 

first hand (what the Russians call the method of “ historic realism ” 

the two greatest crises in the story of Russia. He is a skilled poet, 


influenced by the French Symbolists, and has done some graceful 
translation from tft Russian. Thus equipped, he has set out on this 
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ambitious effort to survey the whole of Russian literary life since 
the U.S.S.R. began, and he has tried to draw sociological conclusions 
that will assist the rest of the world to understand the Russian 
point of view and practice, with a view to finding a bridge across 
the gap which we see widening so dangerously today. In this 
effort he has managed to ma-ntain detachment, and his marked 
sensibility has enabled him to appreciate the intense and indeed 
fervid idealism—the naivety, orie might call it—which underlies all 
the political trickery used by Russia as a part of the technique of 
Communism. 

The result is a book that is most helpful to the person who today 
is completely nonplussed by the international situation, and is 
inclined to give way to an irritable ill humour toward Russia because 
of her deliberate obstructionism towards a common-sense effort 
by all parties to get the world going again. The princ:pal impression 
that this book makes on the reader is that common sense is anathema 
in the Soviet world, just as it has been in revivalist thapels. During 
the "thirties it had begun perhaps to be somewhat acceptable, but 
the misunderstandings following the end of the war have raised the 
fires of fanaticism again, and a deliberate policy has been revived 
to harness all the instruments of thought and of prejudice to the 
purpose of throwing out common sense from the Russian way 
of life, and ultimately from the rest of human society. 

The showing of this process in action gives the book a sinister 
force, especially as it is done with such detachment by the slow 
accumulation of evidence. Throughout Mr. Reavey is sympathetic 
to what is going on, and that makes his revelation all the more 
grim. To recognise that a man is preparing to cut your throat for 
purely ideal, even religious, reasons, makes the suggestion all the 
more terrifying. Largely by quotation Mr. Reavey shows that the 
Russian motive in its effort to wreck existing human society is one 
of an adolescent who has just seen The Light and is determined 
to proselytise mo matter what the cost. One Russia as a 
continent-size embodiment of that figurative young man in 
Andreyev’s Sashka Zhegulev, only with strength enhanced not only 
by size but by an awareness of all its motives, a fanatical conscious- 
ness, that bodes ill for any people content to combat it with the easy, 
pragmatic tolerance of the old liberal dispensations. 

Such are the impressions which this book leaves with the reader. 
The author has built them up with much hard work and methodical 
organisation of a vast amount of material. His reading in Russian 
literature is beth wide and deep, and he has been at pains all through 
the book to link the past with the present, and to reveal the 
temperamental basis of Russia’s conduct today as latent in that past. 
“Scratch a Soviet citizen, one might say, and find a Russian. But 
it would be untrue to argue that it is just the same old Russian again. 


sees 


There are new traits, but they are becoming blended with others 
we recognise in the nineteenth century or earlier.” He sets out to 
prove how this merging and mingling is a dynamic process, 


deliberately directed by applied psychological methods, in a society 
that is never allowed to settled into static forms. And for this 
purpose literature is one of the principal tools. The Russian 
conception of literature, within the scope of this purpose, is some- 
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thing which is hardly credible to the mind fostered in the European 
tradition. Mr. Reavey tries again and again to make us understand. 
I wish I could quote several of his statements, but space forbids. 
They all point to the one fact—that the writer is regarded in Russia 
as a public functionary. But so he was in mediaeval Christian Europe. 
Molotev has said that the intellectuals have now been absorbed 
into Russian society and are no longer hovering ghosts in the Tchehoy 
manner. That is all to the good. But the rest of the world would 
be happier about it if the ideology to which they are bound, Ixionwise, 
were not so primitive. For that is how we see it through the 
oscillations of Russian foreign policy. RICHARD CHURCH. 


Pen and Plough 


The Old English Farming Books. By G. E. Fussell. 


Lockwood. 12s. 6d.) 

As a magnum opus of bibliography within small compass, no praise 
could be too high for Dr. Fussell’s very handsomely produced book, 
Our farming literature js enormous for the simple reason that before 
the Industrial Revolution the nation as a whole was deeply interested 
in the great adventure of growing its own daily bread. In our own 
century the ignorance of this long phylum with its roots in Walter 
de Henley and Bishop Grosstete is abysmal, for the equally good 
reason that except in war our bread is not grown at home but 
bargained for abroad. The greater the need for Dr. Fussell’s book, 
which is unique. 

He was confronted with so vast an acreage to be surveyed that 
he has divided it into strips—Tudor farming books from Fitzherbert’s 
Boke of Husbondrie (1523) onwards, the age of Gervase Markham 
(1600-41), of Hartlib (1641-60), of Worlidge and Houghton (1660- 
1700) and of Richard Bradley (1700-30), ending with Turnip 
Townsend and Tull of the seed-drill and the horse-hoe. The work 
of classifying, collating and tracking down the chronology of this 
fenceless prairie of print stretching to the horizon was further 
complicated by the glorious freedom from nice questions of copy- 
right and plagiarism enjoyed by the more voluminous agricultural 
writers, particularly Markham, whose books are a riot of enclosing 
other authors’ property. In so painstakingly marking out this field 
Dr. Fussell has done a service of incomparable value. 

The more inexplicable is his omission of Henry Best’s Farming 
Boke (1641), not only a comprehensive account of his own farming 
practices in Yorkshire and of the rural crafts attached to it but an 
enchanting book to read, rich and racy of the soil. The book, too, 
might have been a shade more impersenal. I gathered the impression 
that modern farming is a kind of Temple on the crest to which the 
writers of the past were toilsome if mostly unconscious aspirants 
There is no hint that the Temple may turn out to be a Folly 

H. J. MASSINGHAM 
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To the Mountains of the Moon 


The Pilgrimage of Arnold von Harff. Translated from the German 
and edited with notes and an introduction by Malcolm Letts, F.S.A 
Hakluyt Society. 45s. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF ARNOLD VON Harrr, the Hakluyt Society’s 

publication for 1946, is one of the most interesting of the travel 

journals which that society has so ably brought before the public 

The title is perhaps misleading, for von Harff was not one of those 

conventional mediaeval pilgrims whose minds were wholly concen- 

trated on shrines and indulgences, but an enterprising and inquisitive 


traveller of the late fifteenth century who wandered over a large 
part of the then civilised world. Leaving his native Cologne in 
1496, he combined in one vast tour pilgrimages to Rome, Mount 


Sinai, the tomb of St. Thomas in India (or so he claims), Jerusalem 
and remote Compostella, visiting also Venice, Cairo—where the 
Mamelukes were waging a civil war—Aden and Constantinopie, 
where he had an audience with Sultan Bayezid II and a glimpse 
of the almost inaccessible Seraglio. ‘“ The eunuchs,” he writes 
“go about in their gold dresses, and are all stout and fat like bee 
casks, so that they can do no harm.” 

His journal, translated from the German by Mr. Malcolm Letts 
is a fascinating mixture of myth, superst:tion and exact observation 
of the dream-like vision of the Middle Ages and the eager curiosity 
of the Renaissance. His credulous reports of countless relics and 
miracles remind one of the pious English pilgrim Sir Richard 
Torkington; his traveller’s tales of hcuses made from snail-shells 
are clearly derived from Mandeville, while his interest in trade 
governments, gardens and architecture, his delight in such invention 
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as the chicken incubator and liis passion for strange animals, suggest 
Peter Mundy, the insatiably-enquiring traveller of the seventeenth 
century. Although von Harff never writes so vividly as Mundy, he 
gives a valuable picture of an age much less well documented: the 
ize immediately preceding the great empires of the sixteenth century, 
before the Turks had established themselves in the Near East, 
the Moghuls in India, the Portuguese in Asia and the Spanish 
und the English in the New World, the age when Venice was still 
the luxury market of Europe, and ships laden with spices sailed up 
tht Red Sea from an orient still shrouded in mystery and legend. 
Like other travellers of his time, von Harff could not resist romancing 
about his mysterious East. His realism breaks down after Aden, 
ind he cannot refrain from visiting an India glittering with pearls 
and jewels, and returning by way of Africa, where, so he casually 
remarks, he reached the source of the Nile, and climbed the 
Mountains of the Moon—those mountains known to Ptolemy and 
only rediscovered by Stanley in 1888. 

Mr. Letts has used his immense erudition to sift fact 
by painstakingly identifying almost every place-name mentioned by 
von Harff and relating his descriptions to those of other travellers. 
His translating 
even according to the high standards set by the Hakluyt Society. 
He complains that the work of translation was difficult, but it appears 
to me that his version could hardly be bettered, for he has exactly 
*«d the rhythm and idiom of the early English travel journals, 
‘bviously has a profound knowledge. His introduction 


’ 
ell as historical 


from fancy 


ind editing must be considered exceptionally brilliastt, 


reproduc 
~ which he 
shows that he possesses historical imagination as w 
learning, and his footnotes, which fully explain the text without 
being trivial or pedantic, are written in a lively, personal style which 
could serve as a model to historians. 
DororHy CARRINGTON 
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Fiction 
Chatterton Square. By E. H. Young. (Cape. 9s. 6d 
The Captain Comes Home. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. 8s. 6d 
St. Lynne’s Advertiser. By Robert Eton. (Nicholson and Watson. 

8s. Od 

Happy Now I Go. 


By Theresa Charles. Longmans. 9s. 6d. 


GENTILITY may, or may not, be the curse of English life ; it is cer- 
English fiction, most of which happens to be 
Gentility may be admirable, 


tainly the curse of 
written by, for and about the well-to-do. 
but, unfortunately, it is not interesting. Its temper of self- 
complacency and satisfaction with finite existence discourages thought 
ind slackens spiritual tensions 

Putting Miss Charles aside for the moment, we have 
backboneless, i.e. themeless, novels quite innocent of the germ of an 
idea, with characters which are merely conventionally observed types, 
ind with the sketchiest sort of story to keep them moving. In each 
case, it might be worth noting, the semblance of structure is provided 
by the exterior circumstances of locality: with Miss Young a square 
in a provincial town, with Miss Ashton a village and with Mr. Eton 
: country town with its local newspaper office. Each novel has the 
war somewhere in the far distance, and each, by an odd coincidence, 
has somewhere in the foreground the figure of a disabled, disfigured 
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ex-soldier. They are all products of observation uninformed by 
sensibility and unilluminated by imagination. Not that all are on the 
same level of accomplishment, quite. Miss Young’s novel is written 
with the greatest sense of style ; she is a thicker-skinned Virginia 
Woolf, more assured of the stability of the external world but hardly 
less bogged in the undifferentiated welter of phenomenal experience 
Miss Ashton has greater objective clarity of perception, and makes the 
bravest effort to tell an interesting story and touch the skirts of a 
problem, while Mr. Eton, if the least “toney,” is also the least gifted 
of all, the placid stodginess of his manner exactly matching that of 
his matter. 

There is nothing I can usefully say about Chatterton Square, one 
of those myopic, too-feminine novels in which the small change of 
social intercourse, through being nowhere related to the larger 
currency of human values, cumulatively benumbs the sensitive reader 
with the tintinnabulation of reiterated pettinesses. I am not familiar 
with Miss Young’s writings, so I cannot report on how this novel 
compares with her previous books: badly, I trust. However, I once 
read a novel by Miss Ashton called Mackerel Sky which struck me 
at the time as excellent in its way, and, comparing my memories of 
that book with The Captain Comes Home, I am inclined to attribute 
the inferiority of the latter to its comparative remoteness from the 
author’s personal sympathies. I mean by this that whereas in the 
earlier novel one felt that the author’s emotions were intimately 
engaged in her subject, which she therefore presented with sensitive 
particularity, in the latter one feels that she has permitted in herself 
a certain alienation from her material—from her experience of life, 
perhaps ; that she is engaged in mere perfunctory, professional novel- 
making, taking a subject and characters which stand in an accidental, 
not an essential, relationsRip to the inward motions of her own mind 

The Cap :in Comes Home is not a bad or offensive novel; it 
is merely uninterestingly conventional and genteel in a way the earlier 
one was not. The world it depicts is real, but it is seen across a 
barrier, from a distance ; seen only and not felt. Still less can I say 
unything useful about St. Lynne’s Advertiser, which is written with a 
dull ordinariness which makes it impossible to believe that Mr. Eton, 
another veteran, has ever written, or will ever write, an outstanding 
book 

And so now to Miss Charles, whose Happy Now I Go wears its 
gentility with a difference. This novel is a melodramatic, first-person 
narrative about a narcissistic young woman’s flight from an unknown 
Fear. The glamorous creature loses her memory in a blitz, and 
forthwith embarks upon an idyllic marriage with a handsome young 
bomber pilot who is shortly killed in action. Then her real husband, 
her Fear, a taciturn, disabled man with a sinister limp, turns up 
and carries her back to his country estate, where her memory 
gradually returns. Amnesia has effected a change of heart. It is 
borne in upon her that it is she who by her female caddishness has 
messed up her own and her husband’s life, beginning with the 
occasion when she had deliberately tripped up his horse and crippled 
him for life. Love is triumphant. This awful tosh is written in such 
excruciatingly bad taste, so vulgarly crammed with pretentious quota- 
tions from third-rate anthology poets, and Yseult de Ludith (for that 
is her name) is, wilful or reformed, such an impudently horrifying 
little piece—in a word, it is all laid on with so shameless a shovel— 
that, fresh from Lambscot and Chatterton Square, I felt my heart 
warming towards Miss Charles on several occasions. Postscript: I 
um unhappy about that disfigured and crippled man who, in all these 
novels, pushes into the foreground from heaven knows what shady 
region of the mind: there is more in this than meets the eye. 


D. S. SAVAGE 
Book Notes 


Lorp HarDINGE OF PENSHURST spent more than forty years in the 
public service. At the outset of his career he served at Constanti- 
nople, Sofia, Berlin and Washington. Subsequently he was Minister 
in Teheran, Ambassador at St. Petersburg and Paris, Viceroy of India, 
and for many years Permanent Under Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office. During the reign of King Edward VII he always accom- 
panied the King on his official visits abroad. In addition, and in- 
evitably, he knew all the notable people of his day and practically 
everything that was going on behind the scenes. Obviously the 
private papers of such a man are bound to provide a particularly rich 
field for exploration, but in addition Lord Hardinge, formal in his 
official despatches, was in his private memoirs an unusually candid 
chronicler. A selection from his diaries will shortly be published 
by John Murray. The first volume, entitled Old Diplomacy, covers 
his diplomatic career. His experiences in India remain for a further 
volume. 
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[A Bo» Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
August Sih Envelopes must be receiugd not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The s n and the name of the winner will be published im the following tissue.) 
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ACROSS 13. Lethal way to serve the dessert 9 
1. Outstandingly decorative. (9 15. She wasn’t so keen on being lionised 
5. Like others the Highlanders like to \9-) 
have theirs. (5 16 Tyre would hardly have dreaded this 
8 It seems to be done to transported * —— danger. (9 ay 
apple <S 17. as a famous victory (8 
©, It replenishes well and fountain. (9 19. Mr “Willett did not interfere with 
ll. For the architect things seem to be this. (5 ; 
look ne (9 ‘ 20. Possible author of “Escape Me 
12 Pardoned in Heaven, the - by il Never.” , Mer 
the throne ” (Browning 5 22 * Excellent ! Perdition catch 
13. Insularitv changes a mug 4 my soul, but I do love thee! 
14. Veto music (acag 9 Shakespeare (6 
74 ? Ww { ) 
18. S confusion after two articles = Dividing shoe 5 ; 
26. National cattle food. (5.) 
2 The n al ) vund 1e lef . — , 7 
21 7 z - alwav« be found in the left SOLUTION TO 
d 
2 man of mystery. (5 CROSSWORD No. 433 
25. Ther would be superfluous in 
Lethe ) 
27. St greed (anag g 
28 Sufferance is the badge of all 

our Shakespeare 
29. Ik unit, especially in cold weather. 

0. Drop a catch? Bad luck! (9 
DOWN 
l A Roman in the vocative seems 

hardly human. (5 
2 N case is altered (9.) 

3. Sporting examples of inearned 

mecrement (6 Y 
4 ppear thrice with a broken drum j T 
5. Petticoat play 8 ELID OR ADO} 

6. What they do at Bury? (5.) , cs Boe 
Wolsey took leave of his. (9.) PBITTER 
10. ¢ s in London. (5 - . 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 8th 
The winner of crossword 433 is: Miss G. C. LEwrHwalTE, M.P.S., 
23 Joy Street, Barnstaple, Devon. 








“Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes” 


That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 
That is why Optrex has been so 
scarce. But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now available. 


Middiesex Ask for them at your chemists. 


Opirex Limited. Perivale, 
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NO DEPRECIATION | | 


NO INCOME TAX | 
~~ TO PAY 


@ Investors seeking safety, a good 


return for their money and assurance 


that they can withdraw at short HHIHIH 


notice and at par any or all their 


capital, are invited to write to the 


Planet Building Society. 


L° 
y “, TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY tN 
(equal to £4/1/10 taxable) 


Per annum 


From £1 to £5,000 (limit for any individual) 
can be invested. Interest paid half yearly. 





ESTD. 99 YEARS. ASSETS: £3,285,784. RESERVES: £224,000. 






Apply for particulers and accounts to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 























A HOME from HOME at STREATHAM 
We give real HOME LIFE at STREATHAM to 90 incurable 
invalids, and also provide life pensions of 15/- per week for 
250 others able to be with friends or relatives, All are largely 
dependent on us for help and necessities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR FUNDS. 
Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 
THE BRITISH HOME for INCURABLES 
(of the middle class) 
STREATHAM, S.W.16 
=—————— = 
Secretary's Office: 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184 
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A useful series of books on economic subjects of widely different 
interest by writers from the London School of Economics is pro- 
mised by Longmans Green. The first title is Reason and Unreason 
in Society ; Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy by Morris 
Ginsberg, the Martin White Professor of Sociology at London 
Universitv. The first papers deal with some recent trends in 
sociology, and Professor Ginsberg then proceeds to an examination 
of problems which are on the border-line between sociology and 
social philosophy such as the function of reason in morals. He ends 
with a study of national characteristics which includes an account 
of the German mind as the Germans themselves see it and an analysis 
of anti-Semitism. The book will be published on August 11th. 


* + * * 


Sir Norman Angell, writing in The Spectator a fortnight ago, dis- 
cussed two books which, he said, stood out above the recent flood of 
books devoted to the debate on Russo-American relations and the 
spread of Communism. One of them, The Struggle for the World 
by James Burnham, author of The Managerial Revolution, is 
announced for early publication in this country by Jonathan Cape. 
Briefly summarised, Mr. Burnham’s theme is that we are faced 
with two alternatives. One is the conquest of the whole world by 
the Communists, a World Federation of Soviet Republics. The 
other is a democratic world order, led by the United States and 
backed by the atom bomb. “ The United States is called before the 
rehearsals are completed. . . . And the summons is for nothing less 
than the leadership of the world, for that or nothing. If it is reason- 
able to expect failure, that is only a measure of how great the triumph 
could be.” 

* * . * 

Hilda Andrews, author of Modern Harmony, has written a memoir 
of Sir Richard Terry, entitled Westminster Retrospect, which is to 
be published by the Oxford University Press. For almost twenty- 
five vears Sir Richard was the director of the choir at Westminster 
Cathedral, and between the years of 1901 and 1924 he presented to 
the public almost the entire corpus of pre-Reformation English music 
and gescued from manuscript obscurity masterpieces which dated 
from the time when England held pride of place in the world of 
European music. This book is a record of his work and a conimen- 
tary on our pre-Reformation composers and on the historical back- 
ground of Tudor music for the Roman rite. 

+. * * 7 


The inshore fishing industry is dying in the British Isles. Much 
has been done by folk museums and the like to preserve the memory 
of rural crafts, but fishing, perhaps the most ancient of them all, has 
been badly served in this respect. Much useful information on the 
subject is, however, contained in Severn Tide, which is a study of 
the upper part of the tidal estuary of the Severn about Tewkes- 
bury and the mouth of the Wye. Its author, Brian Walters, writes 
of the varied forms of inshore fishing which are followed on the 
estuarv—for eels, salmon, sturgeon and lampreys. In addition to 
fishing he writes of many local activities of the West Country, in- 
cluding the dead coastwise shipping trade and the cider- and perry- 
making industries. Dent’s are the publishers. G. W. 
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ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
Head Office : 
LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Established 1824 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


FIRE - MARINI - BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds - - - - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without profits) - Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection - - Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments - - . Annuities 


The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Less than a vear ago few people would have predicted that the gilt- 
edged market, whose brilliant performance was then a most powerful 
stimulus to the rise im security prices, would exchange that role for 
that of a major depressant. It is certainly the steady fall in gilt- 
edged prices which is responsible for the marking down of insurance 
and bank shares and “ blue-chip” industrials. That process affects 
other markets and has helped to induce a mood of wait-and-see. 

In the middle of a three-weeks Account, at the height of the holi- 
day season, it would be foolish to look for any quick improvement, 
especially against the present background of financial uncertainties, 
I am still impressed, however, by the general unwillingness to sell 
and I shall not be surprised if there is some recovery in the autumn. 


CUNARD-O.S.N. CONTROVERSY 

Some of the financial consequences of Mr. Dalton are rather odd. 
His refusal to countenance the capitalisation of reserves is responsible 
for even respectable City issuing houses becoming associated with 
the offer of 1s. shares at larg* premiums. Now his objection to a 
large-scale marketing of the 3,800,000 £1 Ordinary shares in Cunard 
White Star held by the O.S.N. Realisation Company and the British 
and Northern Ireland Treasuries seem likely to result in this block 
of shares being acquired by the Cunard Steam Ship Company at 
what looks an unduly low price. Holders of O.S.N. “B” shares, 
who are mainly the general investing public, have been surprised 
and dismayed by the intimation that Cunard Steam Ship Company 
has bid only gos. for the £1 Ordinaries of Cunard White Star. If 
this offer is accepted, O.S.N. “B” shares will break up at 112s. 
each, or several shillings below the price recently touched on the 
Stock Exchange, and at least {£1 below the ultimate break-up figure 
which had been confidently expected in many City quarters. 

The 1946 accounts of Cunard White Star provide strong evidence 
that in a free market the £1 Ordinaries would be worth nearer 505. 
than 4os. Although the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ re-entered the Atlantic 
service as recently 2s last October and the ‘Queen Mary’ will nor 
sail to New York until the end of this month, profits rose last year 
from £1,690,000 to £2,255,000. Following their traditionally con- 
servative policy, the board, which is in effect the board of Cunard 
Steam Ship, the controlling company, which already owns 6,800,000 
of the 10,000,000 Cunard White Star shares merely maintained the 
dividend at 10 per cent. This payment was covered by earnings of 
over 18 per cent., before deducting the substantial allocation to 
pension fund, and it seems clear that this year’s profits will achieve 
another notable advance. 

While one is bound to appreciate the commercial acumen of the 
Cunard Steam Ship directors in not raising their bid above 4os., and 
making every allowance for the long-term uncertainties in the North 
Atlantic trade, one feels that O.S,N. shareholders are getting a raw 
deal. Unfortunately, it appears that the large O.S.N. shareholders, 
who carry voting control, have clready indicated their willingness to 
accept the offer. On the known facts, unfortunate as they are, 
holders of O.S.N. “B” shares would be well advised to switch into 
Cunard Steam Ship Ordinaries. In this way they will still retain 
their interest in Cunard White Star and will be throwing in their lot 
with the party which seems to have got much the betier of the deal. 


A CATERING SHARE 

It often happens tn gull markets that the shares of companies 
which make new issues to their own shareholders suffer a set-back. 
A case in point is Nuthalls (Caterers) 2s. Ordinaries, which are now 
quoted around 1Is., against 13s. 9d. a little time ago. This com- 
pany, which owns restaurants and cafés in nearly a score of places, 
chiefly in holiday resorts, is in the process of replenishing its working 
capital by an issue of new 2s. Ordinaries at tos. each. These are 
offered to existing shareholders in the proportion of one new for 
every four held and the rights can be purchased at Is. premium i 
the market. This means that a buyer who pays Is. must be prepied 
in two or three weeks’ time to put up the additional ros. 

For 1946 profits jumped from £39,882 to £59,510, and although 
taxation called for £33,600, against £17,700, an Ordinary dividend 
of 35 per cent. was paid out of available net earnings of just under 
60 per cent. Profits for this year are being well maintained, and 
since there will be no further liability for E.P.T. there seems to be 
a good prospect of a higher Ordinary dividend. Even on a 35 per 


cent. basis, the 2s. shares at IIs. are yielding 6} per cent. 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 
ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held in London on July 21st. 

Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, said that his statement on the 
past year’s operations had been circulated with the report and accounts. 
Since it was prepared the need for making available the largest possible 
quantity of all products had become more and more pronounced, and the 
group companies were continuing to bend their every effort to that end. 
He then moved the adoption of the report and accounts and the payment 
of a final dividend for the year 1946 on the ordinary capital of ls. per 
{1 unit, free of income-tax, making Is. 6d. for the year. 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E., seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried 

The Viscount Marchwood, proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors, management and staff, said that shareholders appreciated the 
splendid results which had been achieved in the past year, which had 
in easy one. 

Mr. L. S. Sedgwick Rough seconded the vote of thanks, and it was 
unanimously accorded, 

The Chairman, in acknowledgement, said that it was true that they 
were passing through a very anxious time, but the fact that they had 
the body of shareholders firmly behind them gave the board not only 











not been 


some relief from its anxieties, but alsc courage to face the future and 
prepare the great plans which were the matter of almost daily 


consideration, 

One asset of great value which did not appear in their balance-sheet 
was tradition. That also could not be built up overnight. For many 
year there had been a sorting out of men and the applying of them to 
the jobs for which they were best suited. As a result they had built up 
what was probably the most loyal and efficient of staffs. ‘The group had 
been built on the foundation of fine tradition, and the board regarded it 
not only as a money-making concern—which it was and of which they 
had no need to be ashamed—but also as an enterprise performing a great 
service to the Commonwealth, and indeed to the whole world, of which 
they might also rightly be proud. It had beer the life work of many 
of them, and in these days when tradition and great enterprise were often 
frowned upon, he thought it only right that he should remind his hearers 
f those things. (Applause. 

The proceedings then terminated 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 








SIZE OF TOWN 





THE twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Welwyn Garden City 
Limited was held on Wednesday, July 23rd, 1947, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, 218 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Sir Theodore G. 
Chambers, K.B.E., F.S.I., Chairman of the Company, who presided, 
said: 

For twenty-seven years we have set our minds on the production of a 
satisfactory, self-sufficient town of 50,000 people and detailed plans have 
been steadily prepared for attainment of this objective. 

A year ago I informed shareholders that we were becoming increas- 
ngly anxious at the prolonged delays in securing general agreement to 
our broad plans for the ultimate town and I expressed the hope that a 
helpful decision would be reached by all parties in a few weeks. Unfor- 
tunately discussions and committees multiplied until finally the matter 
came before the Minister of Town and Country Planning himself, who, at 
the beginning of this year, made the request that the final size of the 
town should be limited to only 36,500 inhabitants. 

The land to complete the town is available and the Local Authority and 
the company have between them the full organisation to carry it to com- 
pletion with the minimum of delay. In other words Welwyn Garden 
City is already a going concern which has left the difficult initial stages 
~ development successfully behind it. We can therefore make a much 
greater practical contribution in the next three or four years to the policy 
of metropolitan decentralisation within the London area than seems likely 
in the case of any of the next towns now being promoted for this purpose. 

t is in consequence somewhat difficult for us to understand why there 
should appear to be so many formidable obstacles in our path at a time 


when we to recapture the enthusiasm and energy of earlier 


ire striving 
periods of the town’s history during which the spirit of real enterprise 
Was so noteworthy. 


Having regard to our main objectives in building Welwyn Garden City, 


one would have thought that it was impossible to go too fast, subject 
merely to the limitations of the community’s capacity to absorb new 
population. I feel very strongly that it would reveal wisdom and states- 
m on the part of those in authority if every encouragement and 
assis e could be afforded us to reach our goal in the shortest possible 
time 

The report was adopted 


wei 
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COMPANY MEETING 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
VERY SATISFACTORY POSITION 











THE one hundred and thirty-fourth ordinary meeting of the Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, -vas held on July 23rd in London, the 
Hon. Sir Jasper N. Ridley, K.C.V.O., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: — 

The position shown in the bank’s balance-sheet is very satisfactory 
and indicates the increased activity in most departments during the year. 

Since 1942 we have referred with each issue of this statement to a 
steep rise in the amount of depusits. As more goods have become available 
traders have been able to commence the replacement of their stocks and 
employ the funds that had accumulated over the period of war, and on 
this occasion it will be observed that the pace at which this increase of 
deposits has taken place has slackened. Although the item deposit, current 
and other accounts is still high by a little more than £12 millions at over 
£226 millions, this may be compared with an increase of £35 millions 
last year. 

INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 

Another sign of the quickening of industrial and commercial activity 
may be seen under the headings bills of exchange purchased and bills 
discounted, advances to customers and other accounts. The amount of 
bills of exchange purchased is about £7 millions higher and that of bills 
discounted, advances to customers and other accounts about £23 millions 
greater than the figures reported at March 31st, 1946. Arising from 
these movements it will be seen that cash in hand, at call and short 
notice, at the date of these accounts, at £71 millions is about £25} millions 
less than the amount reported last year. This item, however, reflects a 
satisfactory ratio of slightly more than 31 per cent. to deposit, current 
and other accounts. 

Investments at over £81 millions are more by about £7 millions and, 
with the exception of the investment of £500,000 in the capital of our 
subsidiary company, Standard Bank Finance and Development Corpora- 
tion, Limited, this increase is accounted for entirely by purchases of 
Government stocks and a small amount of Union of South Africa Muni- 
cipal stocks. Customers’ bills for collection also indicate the prevailing 
high degree of traders’ activitics. Compared with last year this item 
has risen to £19 millions from the figure of £14 millions shown at 
March 3lst, 1946. 

_ It was specially brought to your notice last year that a further stage 
in our progress had been marked by the fact that the total of the balance- 
sheet had for the first time reached and exceeded £200 millions. On 
that occasion the figure was £237 millions, and you will now observe 
that it has increased by a further £18 millions to the new record of 
£255 millions. 

TARGER PROFIT. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will observe that the 
balance of profit for the year ended March 31st, 1947, after making an 
appropriation to contingencies account, amounted to £819,015 as against 
£661,298 last year. This increase of £157,717 results from the increaseé 
volume of business transacted by us, to which reference has been made 
earlier in this statement when explaining certain items of the balance- 
sheet, and also to the effect of the provisions of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 
1945, in accordance with which Dominion income-tax relief or double 
taxation relief applicable to the sum paid as dividends is reflected in the 
profit and loss account instead of being applied in reduction of the rate 
of income-tax deducted from dividends in accordance with the practice 
followed before the passing of that Act. 

After adding the amount of £185,292 brought forward from last year 
there is £1,004,307 for disposal. The interim dividend of 7s. per share 
paid in January last absorbed £175,000 and, after appropriating £75,000 
to bank premises as against £50,000 in 1946, a balance of £754,307 
remains. . 

THE DIVIDEND. 

It is recommended that £250,000 be allocated to officers’ pension fund, 
and that a final dividend of 9s. per share be paid, together with a bonus 
of 4s. per share, making a total of 20 per cent. for the year, leaving a 
sum of £179,307 to be carried forward. The final dividend and bonus 
now recommended compares with a final dividead of 9s. and a bonus of 
3s. distributed last year, and it should be explained that, after taking inte 
account the requirements of the Finance (No 2) Act, 1945, to which 
reference has been made in explaining the balance of profit for the vear, 
the distribution now declared represents a slight increase in the amount 
distributed to shareholders as a final dividend and bonus last year. 

‘THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT. 

The most important event during the year in South Africa has been 
the extensive tour recently undertaken by their Majesties, the King and 
Queen, and the Royal Princesses through the Union and Rhodesia. People 
all over the Commonwealth and Empire followed with pleasure the great 
welcome accorded by ull races in Southern Africa to their Majesties 
throughout their historic visit. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM CANCER SUFFERERS 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for, 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION Prece wil YOU belp this nad cue 


Cancer Sufferer. 47282. Poor woman (45) working as night 











. operator to su rt small boy and husband, who is unable ‘ 
Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance ae tone. A or that oo aaa have a convalescent on 
holiday. Please help. Jewellery welcomed and sold. ' 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 000 000 This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom T 
r , we earnestly appeal for funds. N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by “ 
. . + oe voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the State. J 
After making provision for future liabilities Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG T 


on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND (The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) fs 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of |] NATIONAL SOS tracer, Swit Ne tel: woe ak 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 

The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 


assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 








agit CENTURIES 


The ‘“*Puritan"’ Watch 
shown on the left above 
is a typical example of mid-seven-. 
teenth century craftsmanship 
By its side is shown a modern precision- 
made wrist watch, typical of those you 
will find at Camerer Cuss. Impeccable in 
appearance and exemplary in their 
timekeeping, they are all backed by the 
Camerer Cuss reputation—a reputation 
gained and sustained over a century : 
and a half. W 


AMERER CUSS | | 


33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. al eats tg eye prey ae 


searetllie ota NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C ho 
Phone . Manson House 6543 Good watches for SS a CA div 
ladies from £8 15s. Also 91, Kingsway, W.C.2 DHB 

















Telephone or write for details, 
Head Office: 
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PERSONAL j CN ater | TS, Tea, C is from Ind a We | yAve. you “ A LITERAI iY RENT aa. Ds Dp it 
ater to individt Write for price profitably hrough pers } t Lonbon 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 4 per line. Lime I Kumar's Rr rhe (Dn.). India ScnHoo.t or JOURNALISM the ol un ter the ‘patt nage 
aging letters Mim. 2 hnes 2» No - extr \HISLEHU RST F for ale r 3 t | ! leading wepeper proprictors _ n J lism 
averaging 44 t Lin lin Box N 1 extra ( 3 hed > batt ed F at ‘and up. | Ar riting. Poetry. Radio Plays. Eng 
CCIDENT d ke insurance ! od maisonette ar arag No a Bi 85a eS 1 _course now offered at ae CED he — 
hile » a 1 4 sities H ® eds } N ‘> r t does not respon to t tment nost coachin y corre por Cuce i ue _ tor ree 
DDRESSED notepaper, best gq y . or | D* AF ESS gh =f Be om! Me Monopack Hear- ‘and Book to: , prospectus ) L.S.J.. 57. Gordon 
high $ printing, 500 186, extt d Aid—the small high efficieney instrument powered by we. London. W.C.l. mus. ¢ 
pain; post free Sample elf-contained batteries. Tests and demonstrations with- I EALTH HORIZON, a quarterly for the intelligent 
Enniskillen, Northern Ireland , _ out obligation.—JoHN Bet. aNp CRovpen, 54, Wigmore | reader interested in the achievements and aims of 
aving; Suits Overeses turr “¢ eq ~ : a Street, London, W.1, and 117. HKigh Street. Oxford eee ee page ey — * > S ~ 
t fre good clothes ne highest ¢ mad saan . - . ~teash sien ae Eincrromnss . ot health subjects by we 10WI riters me and six- 
: r WALKER’S SCIENTIFL. TURNING AND ee I pat ‘iam : MSS my — “2 — way a pence a copy, five shillings a year.—Tavisrocs House 
no Wor 46. Ilford Lar litord Essex. (De pt 7 Brews. 168. Jermyn Stree y 9682 | Norrm, Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 
Li AMERIC an MAGAZINES available Time 55/-. YURNITURE by H ae , I EAL'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
4A Sat. Ev 50 ~. Incl. 1 year Fort st send 5.a.¢e | I ton seod oh, Cl - ° For sale interior types) and clean cases, but they regret they 
to WILLEN ‘= (De pt. 38), 120 St. George’s Rd., E.10. | een - x 94a cannot supply new covers at present.—Heat & Son, 196, 
LL-NATIONS SHORTHAND One Worla rape Rag | OTe ae MATURED one Mole pre Cc YDER (Sweet Tottenham Court Road. W.1. 
system ne ordinary letters of the alphabe es anc Jry) in hygienica cleaned asks Immediate ‘e ‘ . = “ 
td Dvrtrons, Lip Dept. SSR. 92/3. Gt Ru ssell delivery while suppli ast er envelope for prices I pon ky — Lm a yy — 
ion, W f oe STARDENS, 1, N rth sate Street, Gloucester lease ‘sen fu a t . ‘anem Sees LL Totten- 
ete AN MAGAZINES Esquire, Good House me eping: }T AMMOCKS!—New ex-Govt. Hammocks, very strong. | wees Fre hy —— te - AL AND Son. 1 
‘ e ¥e v ibscripti sons arran de serintive finest sisal string; ideal for your garden, 20s. eac ELP st hout depleting Britain’s 
leading a aaa ne deal birthda ei ifts. 12 page de Se Carriage free Satistaction or money back.—H. Conwar. > your European friends with it der t “ ane 
booklet.THomas anp Co., 161-S Layton. Rd.. ‘Senliched Lip. (Dept. 2), 174. Stoke Newington Church St.. N. 16. For ——— by sending 2 + > +g he pines 
, POLLO are nagast 4 t _ tel . Curre nt Art I ANDBAGS RELININGS. broken frames clasps etc... Te- 10 lbs of “eed te bas ‘oaaveme on Continent Write to 
4% monthly, July issie contame © r English and Paired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HAND~ | payrr-sir Overszas SurPLy Co., LTp.. 3A Brookside, Heading- 
Shows. Early English rece w oy and Seleroom Prices BAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Over Randall's.) | ton oxtord wie %, & re 
Chinese. by any 10. Vie st. Wl Spe imen copy 3 6 I EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of OUSE OWNERS (who purchased prior to 1945) £200- as 
Cost &¢ ly » Leodian models for their own manufacture Will owners in the London £500 extra capital for you NOW under the Mortgage The ‘¢ 
UTUMN PREVIEW. The new of fine quality area please send full ‘ee to Heat anp Son, 196, Conversion Plan. No material increase in present repay- eee 
4% Autumn together = a asia t , po ure from 86 - Tottenham Court Road. W ments. All mortgages at 4 per cent. with full insurance aryir 
et ae iotes ai ecnteard, Please) for catalogue and patterns JYISTORICAL TRAMWAY, PHOTOS. Specimen 1s: | cover if required Write, call. H. B. Harnison, Mor Exhib 
Write seen ae “Y he Hou e. Bridge Street, Leeds 2 Barnes, c/o Mowbray, 142, Bruntsfield Pl.. Edinburgh & Insurance Brokers, 42, North St., Brighton, 62, Fif Py 
LEootan (5 eee - NINANCE.—ReGionat Trust Lrp. 8 Clifford Street, New Kingston, 2, Rivoli Buildings, Chapel Rd., Worthing eipt 
B SATISFIED— buy Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephones REGent 5983 kt OW to Stop Smoking. Save money. Safeguard nealth partie 
Bermaline Bread . and REGent 2914 Thousands cured. Send stamp for booklet of World exe 
Asx Yous Baer coe ms Famous Remedy.—Stanter Instirvure Lp. (Dept. 11), 265. US 
Btn NDS handpainted by Marjorie Medd, 29, High Girand. London R N 
Windso 12,6 pai List nt I T Is Guy's “TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 'T 
‘ah over Britain who have sent their old felts in Ss P 


re- 





OOKS ou — Single volumes or smaii libraries 
I bi coal te h in linen, leather and other materials response to these appeals ate Gon wank Geanen Gs Ge sf 
Old and damé aged bax repaired. Worn albums also re- or small quantities, and will be accepted gladly by the ‘UM 
Apreat Secretary. Guy's Hospital. London Bridge. 5.E.1 S 


pes “books work finished quickly and per. 
al atte ntior Address for postcards—¢ L. JOHNSON, 
17. Coleridge Road, Crouch End, N.8 





NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks laddered < 
stockings in three days. Call or send. marking damage.— Tp E 


souns 











USINESS MEN! Are your letters piling up? Authors! Bett Invisisty Menpers Ltp 22 New Bond St.. Wt 
B t ar — Chee bs ys ey worker for rural preservation desires to acquire 
dictation, any é ime at your 7 ito and from site for future cottage home in unspoilt surroundings App 
promp mJ dc RAY ea7s . near Guildford, preferably south of Hogs Back Let HTON, APP. 
rench hone 5475 53. Farnham Rd.. Guildford \ Ct 
nannie for ITERARY TYPING at mod charges E. C. Pratt 4h; 





mmend t 
Open-n 4 316. Devonshire Rd., London, S.E 


me’ thods 
. | LANBEDROG, near Abersoch Furnisnep Corrace, all 









nportar a 

r town and country a . . 4 conveniences, on main road. Three guineas a week for 

C ANCER SUFFERER (47304)..-Poor mar : Be‘gian long let Available from October Ist.—Box 75a 

nationalit who has ved in th cour try many years UNCH and Wine at Layton’ Wine Room. 2A D 

ys - on ane wienee to ret ye “it HASTINGS 2 EAST SUSSEX 4 Street (by Manchester Square). W.1. Welbeck 8808 
ma.l to hi native place to die r I > ~ ° “ 
: n ‘ case EMONICON sen: for 5s 6d fee (no further charg). 
— 7 ~ 4 "~ = ly a iF a -* Nat #.- i’ ._—— se heme ‘to ‘Memory. Feats, Examinations, 
se gh any a hy Dept G7. 47. Victoria Street Speeches Entertainments etc Indispensable to Students. 

Swi Publishers: BCM/LOGY 12 — wec.l Pans 
YHARACTER READINGS FROM HANDWRITING ONOMARK.--Permanent London Address I tiers —- - 
¢ The more I compare different handwritings, the more ESTABLISHED 1651 AY re-directed. 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W . 16 ( “J va 
am I convinced that handwriting is the expression of the N ETAL mor" — ee ee sent's — —. - eal applic 





eet 6d FD. te BCM VERITAS Londos Wl. WELLINGTON PLACE " HASTINGS cpring  mnttreece Heats 196 Tottenham Ct. Rd. Wl 


answered Send P.O. 5s 
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ODERN BOCKS WANTED.—J. Cisne Hair, Wine SS y] NDUCATED woman (50) very good experience M. of F. 
M Office Cou Fieet Street. E.C.4 Hjy fy YY) 7 4returns and al) catering, tactful, capable hostess desires 
<3 WLPEN MANOR, Uley, Glos.: omnes willing A share SS = G YY oe in first class country ag ge Club or Hotel 
vuitable retired service couple, children holidays only =geac - where useful quaiiti would € appreciated.—Box 96a. 
SSoeaate “val modern comforts Mutua] references.— SS j= S Z Z Z Y NROEBEL mistress required, September, to take charge 
ay ae SS = f= ‘Zz ZW, of kindergarten. Congenia] post in progressive Froebe] 
TEASE will vou help us to maintain a lind lade. ened =" I= ZZ YY school. Non-resident Home Counties.Box 88a 
LAST o is obliged to live in a Nursing Home? Case 332, S> SS EAA Zjj3:; ty Ye} ONDON, THE UNIVERSITY, GOLDSMITHS’ COL- 
ppl S DisTRESSED GENTLEFOLK'S AlD ASSOCIATION, 74, SS =F . Fr LEGE.—Applications are invited for appointment as 
Brook Grew’ “_ 1 b aries COMP IN N S j= =e A at Scie Mouse 37 Eltham Ra SEIS ‘yne pest, pak 
MATISM and ALLIED COMPLAINTS. New hope eS E ‘vacant on mber 1, 1947. invo! esponsibill 
« afi - mend fer tee Wrockese Gonertnine bee - SSE A. eA will be vacant on September 1, 1947, ix volves responsibility, 
1 C SS , with the help of a Matron Housekeeper, for the home Jil 
tionar} ew treatment.—-Write ScoTrish LABORATORIES, Saiz and health of students df : y and d stic 
Ly., Dept F., 11, Bulstrode Street, Welbeck Street, W.l DSSSSsS=s e arrangements, but ‘al OW “OpPOr (ut iy of aduitional peat 
“ . _ , op — 1B its, 1 allows riunity ot acailiona é jo 
YENIOR CIVIL SERVANT requires August s/c flat or Rai, time work at the College or elsewhere _ Preference will be 
i similar accom.,—tu or unfurn: 1 sitt.; 2 bedrooms: given to graduates. Salary £225 p.a. with residence and 
pear Kingst« 2 responsible and quiet tenants Box 8la, board.—Applications should be sent, if possible, by August 
GPANISH LITERARY PUBLICATION: Boletin, del Insti- MOBILE SOUND-RECORDING by gift? to the Warden, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 
tuto E nol.—Apply, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. WD 3ON 
MAME MICE ft 3s. 3d. sate. Coane pe “endo. | TEAM for the use of chorol we ee fhe oe 
om [Book on m ce 9d List of various colours 1d.—Pitr | societies, chcirs, bands, soloists,  Hhewrod aed abel — sox 6c, sini tibesie cca 
. ) @ le >18 . : ‘ mt mt aS. shi 76 
b Fuancis, Mouse Farm. Ferndale, Giam private and public functions of all ] ED CROSS, KENT BRANCH.--Assistant Secretary re- 
y ~~ COUNTRYMAN 19. -1947, except three numbers, kind A b d quired Knowledge of Red Cross and ability to type 
unbound—PayNe, Malt Gt. Canfield, Essex inds. ny num er of records an advantage Should live locally Salary by arrange- 
’ Tt INNER WORLD OF POWER.—An inspirational supplied from master impressions. rent tele we ne Fallowheld, Chislehurst 
x book ot ritual guidanc and encouragement by : : oy SYDNEY.—Cuaik or Town aNnp 
G. Sisouw De Zilw 9/6 post free.—RuTHerrorp, 42, Cool- Fully qualified engineers in attend- S CountTaYr PLANNING The Senate of the University of 
gardie Ave, H Park. E4 ance. Write for price list, or ener g for the Chair of Town and 
oon Sit CLAMS Saeed Geeceed. te. cunts, @taiuen . : : Co int ; anning whic n has recently been established. 
=F three, post d Repair extra Rose Tit Cue aninG phone. Distance ” object. jee rn pe’ =~ ‘ nals will be for a petiod of five years; 
Service, 106 re Walk, Potters Bar, Middlesex determined betete the — under conditions to be 
124. T° LET Bed and breaklast, good service and farm fessor Wil ge “nee Seo a _— — Rope Pro- 
produce Constant hot water near Cadogan Squa r to plom i Town en a Bog pane Tange 
aaa 4 ens. a wee Box 80a ‘ - a pom age Wa a Diploma in Town and Country Planning and 
T.0M LONG tobacco is the brand, estab shed ge og ene lg gg: A 
— I ry it ¢ then you'll understand of - navi ve ee - ee to undertake duties 
i. 2 guy un advi cter for the «partme ) «8 
ye nd DUPLICATING Literary and Commercia] Government B Sydney Tec east Getlege end to aie. 
. Sa charge such duties in addition at the sydncy 





work dertaken; 12 vears’ exp.. exc. refs., work re- 
rned pt! tly; personal service; terms reasonable.— OF READING Technical College as may be determined. He will be per 
ined ill b > 


mitted to engage in consultative practice under conditions 


omy) 
Watts. 8 Ha ax Place. Leeds 12 
y lg lg accommodatio. with service and meals Telephone 44 // approved by the University. The salsty air cons 
tor lanes t ‘ 




















pe residents A tew double rooms still rate of £2000 (Australis Yr annum Applicants for the 

o large ground floor room suitable — study ee a oo _— Chair u application to the Secretary 

fatch elderly, retired people Universitie the British Empire, 8, P: rk Street 

bove weekly per persor Coptord Place. Marks Tey London, W.1 n copy to the ‘undersig ed. not later 

pven- Wy arcu WANTED.—New Old Disused. Out ot Order, than 30th September 1947, in each case—G. DALE, Regis- 
TORRY Ss sy 19 He Registered. Cash or offer by trar, University of Sydney, Sydney, Australia F 

m S (SN) yg »wood Avenue. Manches YND ; dU ; s S prefe y resi stial 

“you \V OMAN EDITOR, out all day, quiet. de a menpet 2 (ogy <> yh ~-» © ep dlhgeemedeneenpe: 

Lares s. ¢, unfurn. fat, 1 or 2 rms, kitchenette, bathroom, YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.--Facvity oF MEDICAL 

ile in possib p floor 1 and neighbourhood, not SCIENCES SPEctAt. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION The last 

their Sout! i est End.—Box 9la day of entry for Application an oth 

; the \ OULD e a comfortable home to a November, 1947. N.B.—In Octo , ne 

ation oung | mi éx-officer and Cambridece vacancies for wor Is 1 who 

tury graduate W ; London. Preferably but not contemplate ‘ pom 

ece he Surrey area Moderate terms.—Box 84a ternally and apply for entry t not 


later than November 1948 

a OF EDINBURGH... Applications are invited 
for the appointment of Secretary to the University 

be expected to take up office 


Ssa ae OK I 
\ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet.—Recent 
Insriture (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, W8 





The successful candidate v 
e Salary will be £1,500 per annum and 


S ; EDUCATIONAL 







































RDMORE cs > IGTON &S Bes at an earls at 
88 y nae hes F< AR gg agree TON SPA Educ appointment will come under the Federated Super- 
rece \ d. Junior & — A ag me ation Svstem for Universitie Further particulars 
cl ual attention and tuition a “aaa “ geen be obtained on application to The Secretary to the 
ed mit Visual Film education. Qualitied University ¢ = 7 ae , 4 ‘ 
8 SBN Graduate staff Few Sept. vacancies \ = ee Bn ~— € The nen —_ on 
extension of premises.—Prospectus from E. L ~y ~~ TOF ng Pree Jouee S med 
M.A., M.Sc . ss j ueen’'s Gate, S.W.7.—Write SecreTaRy 
2) mts, M.A. MSc., B.Ped.. Ph.D. M.D. (Associate Prin- Pobre ON AE Rete! gl no 5 Te 
YHICHELEY HA » f , sc —_ of interesting work fluent German some Spanish, 
m». ( 7 i 3 ~ ane | SCHOO! for boys. talian: willing to travel or going abroad Box 86a 
age produce Individua attention es quails gr Lae YOUNG American woman writer seeks position on 
sm, medica taff A tew vacancies nth fer tha Gentine newspaper gazine. public relations firm or film 
Eng Mg yo - - 4 company in England. Harvard degree. Experience of these 
md Major E. A. Meactk. B.A tvpes of work and of French translation.—Write Box 83a 
_— Newport Pagnall, Bucks _ triaditstedibn dnote sie vis inna ote acts - : 
L la eat LECTURES 
¥ ~ mut fee or obligation Special courses for PuEQsoPHY Public Lectures Sundays 8 p.m United 
-" ,porelgn Service, University Entrance, Higher Lodge of Theosophists, 17 Great Cumberland Place, 
¥.. gag BS Separate establishment for boys Marble Arch. For Sunday July 27th‘ The New Morality 
~d 54 + Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davies's - and Ancient Theosophy.”—All Welcome, No Fees No 
six- ~ Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7 WES. 656 — — Collection ’ 
1oUsE 4s! CLANDON RECTORY SCHOOL, near Guildford ——— Obtainable only from Retailers. ———— ~: 2 LI EE AR ee 
n surrey. a ropataters ae Mn rl j wy sii — JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD = = EXHIBITIONS 
pring n, M.i . E vations July — “ase - ‘ 
they 30, 1947. for three day-bos cholarships of — — £208 = RT OF THE MAYA INCA AZTEC.—Berxetey GALtenies, 
196, ¢ boarders of £45. Open to boys of 7} to 9 aes - — . 20. Davies Street 
WO 1. S. BLENKARN Esq., at the School RTISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE Annua) Exhibi- 
work } DY FOR DEGREES «ec __ Posta: Luition for | fA. tion of Paintings and Sculpture Leicester GALLERigs, 
wners Matric., Spec. Eat. B.A.. B.S B.Sc.(Econ.), | Sq.. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
tten- P ane B.D and Diploma Moderate Fees, instal- <HIBITION of PAINTINGS. by D. Newsome, Inter- 
s Salon, ete now at the 


nents Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept pee pants bite A 
Bs. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1804.) T Esnacional Bxnioter: 
PRESS Al riSTS are urgently needed Make your art PALACE HO EL m. by arrangement with Embass\ 1e8 
_. Con r al Send for Fre B let of persona) PRI. 0404) dai! unt August 6th 

me tu n by one of Fleet St.'s !@a t 


uy BUXTON Drege OMaaRE, ie ee ped Some Bhs 





e. N.W.3. from 11 to 5 p.m. 
} re Club 


















1 
fo he Northampton Cruci- 
a - 












Lonpon Arr ( FGE, Dpt. 108, 143 
OYAI OLLOWAY COLLEGE ixior * { I I c ) and is 
The ‘Cs epares, women students. for’ tt con Memorable Reopening Celebration Af ARLOWE GALLERIES, 40. Elizabeth St.. 8.W.1. Uni 
eree 2 < . E a Augu 2nd Drawing John 
! 1 i roy mtrance . Schou Harrison. 10-7 its. 10-1 
chit m os  &S os aioe August 2nd. PokrTR \IT PAINTINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A 
- at . * . r of ec olle lon of b traits la ne f m t € 1¢ t cre t ry 
cor Feb ring Yer F Hh i i ; Bt t 
’ 22 1947.-_For f ~ : : " to the present d ew at Heat's, 196, Totten- 
ye ~ 1947. For turthe: Dinner and Dance in_ beautifully um Court 





I n Cou Road 1 oe ‘ 
I OYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH_ ARTISTS RBA 
GALLERIES, Suff St t Pall M East, Summer 


03. exe. Engiefield Green, Surrey renovated salons. Early reserva- 
































5. Tss 
y ; I I P ‘ ‘ ear t | 10-5 
. . a he. F ~ ~- - . . Fxhil * 10-5 s ex \ s 
— x “Gt Fiat. ie oe WOR SECRETARIAL AND | tions essential. VV INDMILL EXEIBI TION.—A collection of photographs 
ts in ‘ A \REERS ‘6 Piteiol e PARI Pad > | | i models arratr i ir boration wit! e Society 
large : I \REERS, - hn 2 de . ' for the Prot ot { Ancient B ! Now on view at 
ake uW.3. ng for good } ioe Re Enquiries to the | Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
SEL QUM YURSES on English Rural Life (16-23 Au | = —— - 
eaten : , ge Pe gc ee agg Managing Director, Mr. J.J. HEWLETT, | | ENTERTAINMENTS 
dered . ECA.. 8. Endsk Gat we} ce . a 
er (PRE | PRIANGLI ARIAL | COLLEGE Telephone: Buxton Two Thousand. wi tg gg hg he cane = 
sulre ; South n Street, W.1. May 5206-8 | «Macbeth. Purc iocle i Performances 
ings . oT a] . a t { v 1 { t t KK | it ec, 
—1 APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED | 3 aiein ’ Chay g. 4, Poetry 
Ct rANT 4 Firm b that he t ht- and M Se Hi ‘ M Jesus 
De to help M | Bridge. A I : ars 
all Artin f ‘ > a f ff A I ( ee 
% foe producing goed producis of real service | ACADEMY CINEMA}! R™! OBERT HALL 
puke + M, Sagas, Baecis, Financial Scooum Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 | anaes Concent 
= J O8DON. The Univer GOLDSMITH" COLLEGE JULY 26th to AUGUST 2nd ONLY } Mightly ot 1 Sret Oe. 
ree 4 AR Y ed r the fodowir y~ointments, te OND . 
ns. take ef Jar 194 er if possible:—(a) JULIEN DUVIVIER’'S BB. OncHESTRA 





Srr ApriaN Bou? 

















jents. Vier-Pzi? F THe ‘TPRAININ Drraximent (Men's Sid M nd : 
(0) Woman WUCATIO igh academi lie . Sir Marcoim Sar : \DRIA? 
tters ficatior a agputicaen Seam alk ADE ic: Uor tor ! POIL DE CAROTTE«! dn ) Associate Conductor Stanford Robins 
Cc and F of salaries and conditions from the Waxpen | Tickets 3 6 to 76 at Hall (Ke 8212) ami Agents, 
ter. Go'dsir College, New Cross. S.E.14. to whom completed ROBERT LYNEN and HARRY BAUR | 2000 P ome! de (with seatir tor 440), 2/-, avarlabié 
metal appli Id be sent by August 151 nightly t doors only . 
wl 








wriihs 
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M ER oS RY (PAR. 5700).—Sebastian Shaw in “I Said 
a 7.30, Thurs Sat 2.3 


se evs 

















Ree TO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng . es Progs 
begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7.15. 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
ve cy the FREN( be P i party going 
4 \ yet f t N xtra Includes 
coa a } r i ex Leo ) > Lip 

a N t w.l MUSeum 6499 
A YS and ¥ HOSLAVIA ca i again 
4 I i ea fo plidays 
mn th 4 » Ga 5 t lor s 
Dalma t (45 gn 16 da ny FainwAYys & SwIin- 
rorp I Dep G. Parlian t Ma Abb Orchard 
AbD 2214 
Bas IRE 4 1 I quired 
[ i ( in pay- 
as Ex x Hon p ) weekl 
n r ie1 by arra Box 90a 
B= XHILL ON-SEA, 2 mir en 1 mit t nd stat 
t G tH eh. & ’ Ser 
tab I i moderat Vacar September on. 
ward 3 r from * LANARK ) Jam 1 Road 
Bex 
] RIDGI LLAN, STIRLINGSHIRI ALLAN WATER 
Hore. for } da an} ason f e y 
A bed r with r va 
el f f ( 








re « 
r Resi 
"A ( vely Cotswolds 
! € Por Ra 
‘ Stat Agents 
nts f Tow Hall 
BE a f t 
Ac 0 Ex ent 
t f a short or 
Box a 
i f g. Griff I March, 12s 
trom 5 ¢ 
AG gH ‘ the sca in_ one 
t he La and Coast! Ff y 
1 ra f M ern. Gra Hote Grange-over- 
Sand I 431 
+ RANTCHESTS Vicarage, Ca Guests received 
G fo one two w 




















‘ VREEN TR Es ’ 
3. Oxon re Bea 

teed tre hf t ve er . 
Ample 4 niy datl ' 
Hon? 3.—Alr passa ur ! 

nce Switzeriand B 

ne it b ana’ ¢ 

t ’ ACKROYD a 

t 

DE LUXE Orcs COACH 

» i r M v 
I mmer 4 fu =. l4-da v t 
to Ver Ron é lepartur September 6t! und fort- 
night fare 50 & EARLY _ BOOKING 
ADVISED , f forms of air, 
land a VEI 
m 25 ¢ 
168, R 
I UXURY 
4 Riv ? 






ry 7 t ] 

Tours TD 67 “BI en- 

Tel aids Vale 4321 

Down Hotel, near 
between Moors and 





St 


NORTH CORNWALL 
unceston 


Wilsey 
Shooting, Fishin 
Comfortable beds. Fully 
Otterham Station 205 

Spend your holidays in comfort, sea 
country walk Hot and 


Sea. Good cooking. own farm 
licensed.—Waittincaam. Tel.: 
TORTH WALES 
and mountain air lovely 
cold in all beds good food 
Llanbedr 34 
TORWOOD.—A_ quiet 
sardens of 5 acres within ¢ 
End 50 bedrooms excellent chef 
to | floors Fully | Terms 
week a. ss GRAHAM 
Road, Upper Norwood c 
P' TLOCHRY—ATHOLL PALACE 
ground of the Highlands. Thre 
modern hotel Golf, 


terms 16s. day.—'Phone 
residentia: Hote! with beautiful 
asy access of City an 
passenger lift 
from 4) gns. a 
s Hotel, Church 
1616 
HOTEL.—The  play- 
comfort of a country 
Tennis. 









house. the luxury of a 

Dancing nightly 

phy reguiar cavalry officer offers bachelor P.G 
wishing to lead independent life meeting family 

folk for meals in lovely manor house, 

COLONEL, Box 92a 





rele 


af “ 
Devon All modern conveniences 




















YALCOMBE. §S DEVON — REACH HOTEL.— Under the personal management of the Dare family and Post Office telephon : A in 
S nioys the fairest view in vely De von Vacan- (diate of Sea:on) badminton. billiards Tel Thurlestone 82, 84 
cies from September 13th Be side fie re eS , 
cove. Own boat floats Nr. HASTINGS. F AIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL. | Sea in every ser GRAND HOTSL. You wil sare 
able and well appointed Good meals nd Sussex D owns ) rest in ideal every sense i rst-class hotel o took in 
, ne ft Tort ay No seas to ¢ SS No 
‘T IVES, Cornwa TRELOYHAN gs. 650f ove sea of good tee i 
booked t 6th September h riding. sea bathing ‘ bolster mn he 
appointed and mode juipped the appetite. Cocktail Bar. Resid prietors, Mr — 
“ ‘ , is r beside t anc Mrs. W. E. S. Bond Te : 
Write Mrs ‘Hawner. Re lent D 42 ie : on 
{CANDINAVIA: Party going Swed Au pe peer Re ANDS HOTEL. , 4 L. x , park 
ede ai and re nishe ) Sou ip i 
S — —_* _— a ; : 7? ~ a f h Post Office Land 3 London and the ¢ s iy 
YWITZERLAND.—SPECIAL 16-DAY PARTY TOURS acre rf . ; Licensed = Lif y . ze 
tO FROM £30 to Brunner erne | berg. I ken as + ad and - a sp e 
&e ir a ng ond. t ave ‘Ine ~ 1 c oO ol = Good ele 1 service > Has ere Te Hind- se 7h gens 
recommended e ’ - head 733 > E } 
arranged. Write for ill. bruchure.—f2itise Tasveb Touss WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOU HOTEL 
Lrp.. Padworth. Reading. Berks HINTON (THE NEW FOREST) nr. Devon Gol! G food. 
MHE ¢ LD HOPE ANCHOR. bs TEL. Rye, has now re- CHURCH. EAST CLOSE TEL For ~y le. Comfor ssurt - 
] De Good food b a warm hote atior a centre ‘ persona ‘super of P e v 
radiators and ! water in every D - f om Bournemouth to Milford-on-S , Kingsley 1 yr N am 288 
receives paying Fire, ev cor sur solutio: ws 
opens i ADY ee oe ye A a ini i ire? 
, 23 RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- LYNDHURST PARK Lay HOTEL This be tif ’ ee .  ouraras A tke 
Ww ot fie GRANVILLE PLACE RCHARD SrReet ; situated Country iou mile from Lyndhurst is USES | BROCK — 
Tel.: May $125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m, rc now open un ectio ( and wnho ae ie or 
Afternoon 1 ea Dinners No House charges Mrs. Hargre Cotswold House Hotel been opened as a country muse ho ae 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own “bakery Chippir g Cc l $ you ' Fores lars gl adly sent country jovers Ww ; 
Tables bookable for dinners , ora C Id ‘tnis year ? 
‘EYMOUTH.—Part August. 2 ladies invite 2 others 
\ to share bungalow Meeti.g arranged first Box 93a 
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rhOTEL 
Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 














"I am a part of all that I have met,” 
pies of the 1947 edition of my hardy annual 
l Halt Awhile r availa ding 
book Profu vated 1 some 
50 / r is i Gre 5B ’ na 
Ireland In ca ned 
t Ir n 1 y ( ay, I H 4x 
Hon ¢ § ( 
BRAMBER ST S HOTEL 4 f 
i) 3011 - A pl t : i ; 1e 
°o ig Hor 0 and arder 
y " e Cc > 
B $ “ 1iss 
D. & 
BRIGHTON, King's Cliff STEY? M ONS 
t and exceller i r 
Eve € 
Gv?.o é € t : ana e ruuy 
Lit ( Te 2389 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY. ST BRELADES 
BAY HOTEL g mar eople ave ai 5 
3 a ©. Be weathe pend W 
Oo ia Lo " Colley 
2 ge CAMPOEN, otes COTSWOI HOUSE 
HOTEL 4 ve r i are 
well in this comfo ¢ ¥. t i e 
EASTBOUR! E. SEAVIEW HOTEI Y an pay 
sim of e Dire a he the bes 
Conseq Sea w has ed f $ 
Caterir Cellar, Co and ¢ s Tele; 
As 4870 t es 
BAST WITTERING Seseen. OLD BARN HOTEL 
weli-app pir ted tT iT ‘ A } 














Be autifully situated on own ft esho fa 

Lovely sands Running water and telephones 

roo as. Club ence Tel West W ering 

EGHAM, SURREY. GREAT FOSTE! Great 
I spit ality in the mell pnvir it the 16th 
Century We he pr sion 
oi good food Stay, entertain 


g Country Hotel, 


aA Ente 
e dent Manager 


pe 
‘ 





phe one: Eghs 


EXETER. THE R OYAL CLARENCE HOTEL “ The 
Gateway to the ost beautiful old eighteenth 





century coaching h the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed wit! relics of a more leisured 
age yet replete with ever} modern amenity Well 





appointed bedrooms Cocktail 
and Lift R.A.C. A.A Teleph one 4071-2 


FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing full South 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore 200 bed- 
rooms, hot and cold sea water baths, ballroom, squash 
rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 tennis 
courts, bi rds croquet, putting Reduced terms 
during off-season Telephone: Felixstowe 221. 


are THE LYNDHURST HOTEL. (’Phone 
A ALLY GOOD HOTEL in th entre of 
The Leas :~ ng due South, with Sea views 100 
rooms All bedroon with H. and C. and gas or 
electric fires. Spacious lounges. Lift to all floors 


Lounge 





















































—— Te IRS HOTEL. Wh is ir pleasure ? 


cove for a bathe ® Sea or 








or Exm or ? Good food? A 2 
Dan » Then write to this superbly situated 
for de 1ils. Manager: M F. Bird Dei.: I 
MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER Co 4 
Cock Parts Twenty-first Party or Bar 
“ 1 ever it is will the special ca 





Manager. Tel Marlow 15 


MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’'S 
GREATEST HYDRQ Healt 
aud med ir 





al skill gom 
$ caused by a tro 
) he Secretary 





MINEHEAD, ae IELI 





a lly appointe 
a ‘ highest ~ ar jar is 
Ww Exmoor as the backgrou 
Stor 2 Ataog 
; nm 7 T 


Milton Damerel, N. DEVON 
HOTEL Ideal entre f I 


if al bed poms Re 


oe cove a 








Lovely V wal 
L ' 
( vif 
MUNDESLEY- ON- SEA an iE ¢ AND EL 
f nd ne procurable Wha nd for a 
NEWQUAY. _HE ADLAND HOTEL M y 
ed t Hote A Ss f € om 
Fully t ed. < t Bar 
f i I ion Band Surf B 4 z 
( t $ I i 3 


Tel . 1 y 2211 








PULBOROUGH (Te Sussex. CHEQUE! HOTEL 
Mode Minia (Pre r . 
, produce, v . -als 
Londor nea I , 
ST MAWES. CORNWALL. IDLE ROCKS HO 
‘Oppos.te Falmouth). On water's “er * ‘ 
Priva Da zg. G ri . 
I “ Ple oes _ 
. and = warme sp and 
Ya lise G 1iline t 4 
a, Mawe 6. or L. H. S 





Ltd. 185. Dorset House, NW. 
SANDWICH. BELL HOT _ 


Forwar bookings 


81, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel.: Grosvenor 1846 








SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. A de day 
I l, recently re-opened, wit! vely sunr s righ 
the front. Telephone Trust H es, Limited 





Nr. SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
comfort and good food in H 





CLUB Real peace and goc Q House of 
beauty, r e Pr aths ding 
g and ng 





Trou Fis 
W. Corbett 
S1D MOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL 
family hotel derequisitione at last 
after decorating As before it will 
persona! direction of Mrs. S. W. Sanders is comfort 
and good catering is assured. Terms from £7.7.0. Tel. 9 
SIOMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea 
Come ard be Spoilt Food you can really 
Breaktast in bed. Telephone and Self-Con troll led 
les by your bedside A warm, attractively furr 
room @ superb bed and Service with a 
Mr Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: 951 
NR. TENBY. SAUNDERSFOOT. ST 
HOTEL. A floral paradise in that “little Eng 
Wales "'—Pembrokeshire Wonderful a 
scenery, mild climate n hotel full of suns! 
satisfaction. Particularly suited for your family hol 
or for Autumn and Winter residence (special! reduced 
terms) Tel Saundersfoot 4 

















aps dh te S. DEVON. THURL ES Le ney HOTEL 

irst-class censed seaside ct 3 Over 
100 bedr« ine Atte with and old running water 
Golf, tenni squash, 
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